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VALUE PACKED HOLIDAYS 
nil the Whld—including Africa 


UNDER AUSPICES OF WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
55 DAYS $2390 DEPARTS MILWAUKEE JUNE 26 


There is no trip in the world like one around it. The cost and itinerary of this tour are carefully and judiciously plony 
Other tours for twice this price offer less. Not only do you see the most exotic places of any regular arourd the worl 
tour, but also visit AFRICA, SUDAN, UGANDA, BELGIAN CONGO, KENYA ZANZIBAR. This is truly the most xciting toy 
of a life time. An optional extension to the U.S.S.R. will leave June 18 and join the main tour in Copenha en, College 
credit available. Conducted by Professor Clay Daggett of Whitewater State College who has conducted th 2e previo, 
groups around the world and many other international college credit tours to 40 different countries. 


M. Breitenbach Travel Bureau, 1024 North Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wiscor ;in 


U - = R Cention 


INCLUDING DENMARK, SWEDEN, FINLAND, AUSTRIA, GERMANY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
45 DAYS $1588.20 DEPARTS JULY 7 


This tour is especially designed for those who are curious about the life and means of the Russian people. it is not 
a study tour but special emphasis will be placed upon visiting schools and colleges and universities. Professor Henry Mann 
has an excellent background for a Tour Conductor. Traveler, lecturer, and Assistant Professor at the University of Wis- 
consin, Kenosha Extension, Mr. Mann will draw upon his experience based on five trips to Europe. 


Globe Trotter Travel Service, Hotel Astor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


August in _—_ oe 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK 
29 DAYS $1076 DEPARTS AUGUST 4 


For those who want to see more than the cities—complete visits to the cities but also to get off the beaten trac« and realy 
get to see and know the people of Scandinavia. This tour by luxurious motor coach is conducted by Dr. Peter Kroner ¢/ 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point. His excellent command of the Scandinavian language and his personal know. 
edge of the countries make him ideally suited for this exceptional tour during which you will really get io know th® 
people and all the varieties of life and ways in Scandinavia. 


The Travel Shop, Hotel Whiting, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Music Setlinil Holiday 


DENMARK, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
23 DAYS $1050 DEPARTS AUGUST 3 


The Wagner Festival and Puppet Opera in Bayreuth, The Salzburg Festival—Bavarian State Opera Festival—Open Air 
Opera at the Baths of Caracalla in Rome—The Edinburgh Festival are the highlights of this tour. However, all the ex- 
citing sightseeing in all the cities—Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Munich, Rome, Paris, London, Edinburgh—is also included. 
Mrs. A. A. Melentine, past President of the Wisconsin Music Clubs and a Life Member of the national association, is 
well known by music lovers and exceedingly competent as your tour conductor. 


The Travel Shop, Hote! Whiting, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Ath lures in Friendship 


TOUR +1 CONTINENTAL EUROPE 23 DAYS $1099.40 TOUR +2 SCANDINAVIA 23 DAYS $1036.40 
BOTH TOURS $1599 


Two delightful tours: Each one planned to meet the demand of those who have requested an ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP TOUR for their three weel 
vacation. Tour #1, the Continental Tour, includes highlights of both England and the Continent. Flying between the more distant shrines of beauty ¥ 
eliminate those ‘‘one-night stands,'' usually associated with a three week tour. There will be time to browse among the treasure of those beautiful Europes 
cities. Tour #2, our Scandinavian—English Tour, includes in its fabulous itinerary, several of the most charming cities in Scandinavia. A perusal of Itt 
itinerary of each of these unique tours will give you a more comprehensive picture of the adventures in beauty that will be yours to enjoy this summ 
and to cherish. 


Globe Trotter Travel Service, Hotel Astor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SSSSSSSl SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSG 8808 8880888889 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
SEND TO: P.O. BOX 1364, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


(] AROUND THE WORLD [] AUGUST IN SCANDINAVIA 
CL] U.S.S.R. EXCURSION (J MUSIC HOLIDAY 
[] ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP 


ALL AIR ARRANGEMENTS ON THESE TOURS BY 


FIRST OVER THE POLE 
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Read how youngsters appreciate 
“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 
_ by Walt Disney Productions wee 
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Health Pledge for primary 
grades. ''l Promise Common Sense”’ 
is a health pledge for youngsters to 
sign and keep. It lists the lessons 
taught in the film; helps school and 
home fight the common cold. 





Schedule an early aun this fall 


© 1951 Walt Disney Productions 





16 mm. sound and color film teaches 
“How To Catch a Cold” youngsters cold prevention in 10  pogter highlights of film. Six 

by delightful minutes of Walt Disney 
Walt Disney Productions fun. Prints available on short-term 
loan for first showings or repeat 
performances. 







full-colorposters,14by 20inches, 
for classroom or school bulletin 
board, offer reminders of the 
lessons learned from the film. 








H H H H KLEENEX is a trademark of 
This entire program available without charge icpiennreta ee eaene ee 


from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, makers of Kleenex tissues — © 1958, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 










Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-29-C In addition please send: 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 





copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3, and 4). 













set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 





Please send me free, except for return postage, the 16 mm. sound Sita a 
and color film, “How To Catch a Cold.” iain 
School —— 
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Letters 


Resource for Thesis 
Madison, Wis. 

Part of the research for my doc- 
toral thesis involved looking thru 
past issues of the Journal. It was my 
hope that your office would make 
them available to me. With typical 
WEA hospitality your professional 
staff provided me with the complete 
file of Journals back to the turn of 
the century, a room, a desk, a type- 
writer, and an ash tray. Whenever 
I had a question on a back issue 
a staff member was willing to take 
the time to provide the answer. 

It was comfortable and rewarding 
research. I consider myself fortunate 
to be allowed to retain my member- 
ship in the WEA, particularly since 
[ am not a classroom teacher. A 
sincere “thank you” to you and your 
friendly staff, 

RicHArD BAILEY 
Assistant to the 
Director 
e ¢ s 
Planning Association Day 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


We, in Portage County, are mak- 


ing up the spring program for our 


Teachers’ Association Day to be held 
on March 9, 1959. Since so many 
members of our group wish to be en- 
lightened about personal matters, 
legal matters, and welfare of the 
teachers we are coming to you for 
help. ... 

HENRIETTA BARDEN 

Secretary 

A WEA field consultant will be 

there. 
oO * * 
For The Record 
Lincoln, Neb. 

I am in the final stages of the 
completion of my dissertation for the 
doctor's degree at the University of 
Nebraska. The dissertation is to be 
published thru the University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. I should 
like to ask copyright permission to 
use the following material from the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education in 
the microfilming of my dissertation. 
If permission is given to use the 
material, I shall give a complete 
citation to each by the use of a ref- 
erence according to the require- 
ments of the University of Nebraska 
for its doctor’s degree dissertations. 


CHARLES E.. ELMLINGER 


We're pleased that you have 


found the material useful. It’s yours 
to use as you choose. 


* 8 © 


Action Results 


Faith (and facts ) can move moun- 
tains (or school boards). Thank you 
for moving our “mountain.” 

After you left . . ., the board met 
and discussed your - recommend ition, 
They promptly appointed three 
members to work on a joint commit 
tee with three teachers and ovr Su- 
perintendent Your si gges- 
tion and its formation is an it iova- 
tion for better understanding. 

also fourd the 
meeting front page news. En. losed 
is the clipping. 


We recall this statement 1 an 
English textbook. “Find the facts, 
filter the facts, and face the acts’ 
We believe an overwhelming » vajor- 
ity of school board members are 
willing to face the facts whei. they 
are properly presented to them. Nat- 
urally, we are pleased to lear: that 
your school board acceptec our 
recommendations. 





Time for Junior and Senior High School Students to 


Prepare Their Entries in 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL’S 
15th Annual 
STUDENT ART 


CALENDAR COMPETITION 


Substantial awards: United States savings bonds, cer- 
tificates, ribbons, Milwaukee Journal Silver Palettes, 
Milwaukee Journal Bronze Palettes—and—reproduc- 


tion of 36 of the prize winning paintings in the 1960 


Milwaukee Journal calendar. 


Some 700 of the entries will be included in the public 
exhibit of student art work held in The Milwaukee 


Journal Gallery of Art. 


The deadline for entries is Mar. 16, 1959. If you need 
additional entry blanks or rules folders they are avail- 


able for the asking. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


333 W. State St.. 


Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 





February 1959 
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hat STM 2-59 
ur | 
a YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed [ 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
| But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. | 
Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
| reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: | 
| J, FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are | 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
| to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you | 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want — and we’ll make the arrangements. 
| “DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW” (Black & White I 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
| toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) I 
| 2, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 
need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. i 
| TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army | 
erence booklet Army occupations life 
[ STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- | 
job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 
= | PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 
' Today, mail this page to: 
| THE ADJUTANT GENERAL | 
L Department of the Army 
, | City, Stete Washington 25, D.C. | 
High Schoo! pene ATTN: AGSN 
‘ 
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You get challenging /essons 
like this...for more success- 
ful arithmetic teaching...in 


EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC. 


Grades 1 and 2, text-work- 
books, by Herbert F. Spitzer 
and Martha Norman 


Grades 3 through 8, cloth- 
bound texts, by Jesse Os- 
born, Adeline Riefling, and 
Herbert F. Spitzer 


Teacher's Editions (Grades 1-8) and workbooks (Grades 3-8) 


Now you can help your pupils gain a deeper understanding of the reasons 
behind arithmetic concepts and steps. EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
helps you teach arithmetic by enabling boys and girls to actively partici- 
pate in the learning. Arithmetic becomes more interesting...and has 
immediate and real meaning for boys and girls. 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC follows through with ample practice 
in computation and word problems to clinch understanding. This helps 
youngsters maintain their skills and use them in the extensive problem- 
solving program. There is a spiral reteaching program, thorough testing, 
and ample enrichment opportunities. Write for a complete brief. 

») 
Le 
WEBSTER | PUBLISHING COMPANY 


} 


1808 Washington Avenue e St. Louis 3, Missouri 


YOUR WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE: 
W. A. Stolen * 1504 Edgehill Drive * Madison, Wisconsin 
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| Mary found out how many in all? 


She probably 
just thought 
four 3's 
equal 12. 


3. Boys and girls ‘‘reason out’ for them- 
selves...to gain an understanding of what 


is ‘‘ behind" the multiplication process. 


Now, what are the number 


questions for exercise 3? 
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" How many 
are 
three 3's? 


4. Children discover that multiplication is a 
better and quicker method of putting 
equal amounts together. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
Feb, 15-22—Annual Brotherhood Week e e 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4—NEA Department of Ele- tsconsth 


mentary School Principals, Los Angeles 
Mar. !|-5—Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, NEA, Cincin- J 0 U R By, i y) F f D ij C T i 0 Nl 
na A A 
Mar. i—Central Wisconsin Education As- 


so ition, Wausau 

Mar. |9-20—Wisconsin Association of 
Sec ondary School Principals, Madison H. C. WEINLICK, Editor FEBRUARY, 1959 

Apr. '-4-Governors Conference on ROSS B. ROWEN, Assistant VOL. 91, NO. 7 
Youth, Madison 

Apr. .0—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tio. Association, Appleton 

Apr. 3-14—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 


ent and Teachers, Eau Claire ARTICLES 


Apr. |3—Secondary Education Conference, erties e : 
“4 ) Sis Wireless Telephone Harold A. Engel 

May _-2—Wisconsin Elementary School Teacher Preparation for Junior High 9 Otto F. Huettner 
Principals Association, Eau Claire John J. Hosmanek 


, /-10—} fentral Music Educa- ; : , ; 
” x ey Mr eed a. File Your Income Tax 11 Charles U. Frailey 


May ‘6-17—Wisconsin Association for How an Idea Becomes a Law 17 Robert H. Munger 


Childhood Education, American Baptist Finding a Teaching Position 18 Forrest L. Harker 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 


June 28-July 3-NEA Convention, St. Louis 


No. 5-7—WEA Convention, Milwaukee WEA SPECIAL 
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eneie | The Journal's Cover: The Student Union at the University of Wisconsin is 
istric : : a } = 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley | @ place where people of all races and nationalities mingle in an atmosphere 


District I | of friendship and goodwill. There Brotherhood Week is the same as all 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ... Oshkosh | ae . ; ay ae? i : 
rooge other weeks of the year. We are indebted to the University of Wisconsin 


D. E. Fretp (1959) La Crosse | Press Bureau for the privilege of using the photograph. 


District 1V 
Ratpn Lenz (1959) Berlin 


District V Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August, and 
Donatp E. Upson (1961) Janesville DUCATIONAL semi-monthly in January by the Wisconsin Education Association. Second 
Nas RESS class postage paid at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under pro- 
District VI visions of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917, Sec. 538 94, P. L. & R. 
ELLEN Case (0.057) Seen Milwaukee OF The payment of $5 membership dues to the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, to vote 
Professional Staff for delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to receive the Wisconsi~ 
Hc w bs JoURNAL OF EpucaTION. $2 of each $5 is for subscription to the JouRNAL. 
. WEINLICK Executive Secretary The JourNat is published in the interest of education and teachers will always find its columns 
Research open to discussions and questions of vital concern to them. Advertisers will find it one of the best 
Ros 3 2 mediums in the country. Rates will be furnished upon application. Communications should be addressed 
R oo M Publications to ba Mines yy me eng OF rece ag ee nt "5 ag rn een 
Opert Mu a EE: als- : Nationa vertising Representative: State Teachers Magazine, Inc., North Michigan Avenue, 
A.W. Z a —_ als PR Consultant Chicago I, Ill.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 600 South New Hampshire, le Angeles 5, 
‘. \V, ZELLMER . .Locals-FTA Consultant | Calif.; 444 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. . 
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Brotherhood Week 


—A Prelude 


For the Year 


IRENE HOYT 
WEA President 


Brotherhood is giving to others the rights and respect we vant 
for ourselves. 

February 15-22 has been designated as the specific week fo’ the 
observance of Brotherhood Week in 1959. Just as we in education fully 
realize that every week of the school year is really American Education 
Week, we do designate one week in the year as American Education ‘Veek 
in order to emphasize, strengthen, and to make more real the goal: and 
values of our schools today; so, too. let us keep in mind that Brothe hood 
Week is not just the one week in the year best suited to the practices of 
brotherhood since all weeks are in need of that. But Brotherhood ‘Veek 
should be a time of resolution and renewal in order to sustain brother- 
hood thruout the year. 

The specific purposes of this week as given by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews are: “To give people an opportunity to rededi- 
cate themselves as individuals to the basic ideals of respect for people 
and human rights which are essential to our way of life; to dramatize the 
practical things which people can do to promote an understanding an¢ 
realization of these ideals; and to enlist the support of a large number o! 
people in year-round activities to build brotherhood.” When we take time 
to think about these all-inclusive purposes, we begin to realize the big 
tasks set before each and everyone of us working with small children, 
teen-agers, young adults, and all citizens of the community. Whenever 
possible, be it during Brotherhood Week or any week of the year, let's 
aim to do our bit to further the purpose of the program—to promote 
understanding, friendliness, and cooperation among our citizens regard- 
less of race, religion, or national origin. 

The Need is Great! The Time is Now! You may never see a time 
more significant or challenging than at the immediate time! It is a time 
of continuing crises, tension, and confusion thruout our country and 
world. The face of the world will soon be covered with a new gener- 
tion, a generation now sitting in our classrooms and in classrooms around 
the world. It is learning. The greatest lesson to be learned by this group 
is continuously seeking answers for meeting situations of the world and 
for saving mankind. Everyone of you educators must see that these les. 
sons are taught, indeed a big responsibility for all of us! This seed of 
brotherly love must be nurtured and cared for until, like the Biblical 
mustard, it becomes the tree that covers the entire universe. 

As we make plans for Brotherhood Week and participate in such 
activities in our schools, churches, and communities, let us keep in ind 
the words of our Wisconsin Chairman, the Hon. Thomas E. “ait- 
child: “We who believe in the worth of the individual and of fre:dom 
must work unceasingly to strengthen the practice of the Brotherho.d of 
Man under the Fatherhood of God.” 


February 1959 
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ANUARY 3, 1919—forty years 
J aco! That is a significant date in 
radio history, and one in which Wis- 
consin people can take special pride., 

On that date, according to newly 
verified records, the University of 
Wisconsin’s “wireless telephone” sta- 
tio began providing a regularly 
sche luled broadcasting service 
whic! it carried on to earn its dis- 
tinction as “the oldest station in the 


story is an interesting one in- 
ig the inquisitive genius of a 
sor and students coupled with 
» ward looking philosophy of 
icc which the history books of 
tomorrow may well record. The re- 
cent «rection on the University cam- 
pus in Madison of an_ historical 
marker prompted recollections of 
the early days’ activities. 
Broadcasting, as we now think of 
it for sending voice and music thru 
the air, began at the University in 
1917—-some four years before the 
time when KDKA Pittsburgh, which 
has been called the “pioneer station,” 
is reported to have started operating. 
The exact date, by the nature of the 
activity, cannot be fixed. Reports 
show that during 1917 and 1918 
“successful” broadcasting of voice 
and music was accomplished. 


Leaders in Radio 


Most directly responsible for the 
activity was the late Professor Earle 
M. Terry of the physics department. 
He had operated the wireless tele- 
graph station at the University and 
had determined to perfect telephone 
transmission in order to provide a 
service to the rank and file citizenry 
which was unable to read the code 
signals. He envisioned wireless as a 
new force in communication and 
education which everyone would 
use. 

Station 9XM, as the early experi- 
mental transmitter identified itself, 


| was built largely by the “beg or bor- 


row” method, supplemented by 


| home-made equipment engineered 
by Professor Terry and his student 


workers. Tubes, for instance, were 


; not for sale. Their making in the lab- 


oratory, with the necessity for test- 


| ing the glass, metal, and wires used, 


and the difficulty of sealing in the 
necessary vacuum constituted many 
disheartening episodes before suc- 
cess was achieved. 

When the United States became 


| involved in World War I, the gov- 
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40 Years of the 


‘Wireless 


Telephone’ 


For almost a half century Wisconsin has been a 
pioneer in the field of the “wireless telephone” 

as an aid to education. For the future President 
Elvehjem predicts the same progress for television. 


HAROLD A. ENGEL 
Professor, Division of Radio-Television Education 
University of Wisconsin 


ernment in 1918 deemed it neces- 
sary to require all experimental wire- 
less stations to dismantle their equip- 
ment to provide its illicit use by 
enemy agents. The University sta- 
tion 9XM, however, was ordered to 
remain in operation so it could con- 


9XM~WHA A 
“The Oldest Station in the Nation 


On athis campus pioneer research and 
experiMentation in “wireless” led to suc- 
cessful transmissions of voice and music in 
1917, and the beginning of broadcasting on 
a scheduled basis in [919. 

Experimental station 9XM 
telegraphic signals from Science Hall until 
1917 when ft was moved to Sterling Hall 
In that year Professor Earle M 
Students built and operated a 
telephone” transmitter 

In 1918, during World War I, when 
stations were ordered silenced, 9X 
under special authorization t 
telephonic exchange with U.S. Navy sta 
on the Great Lakes. After the war, prog: 
were directed to the general public 

The WHA letters replaced the 9XM call 
January 13, 1922. Thus, the U1 r 
Wisconsin station, under the calls 9XM 
has been in existence longer tha 


Mark 


transmitted 


Terry and 


“wireles 


Marker ¢ ating the beginning of wire- 


less broadcasting is placed on the UW campus. 





tinue with experimental wireless 
work which was being carried on 
with the U. S. Naval Training Sta- 
tion at Great Lakes, Ill. So it hap- 


pened that 9XM continued without 
interruption. By the time other sta- 
tions were again permitted to broad- 
cast, the Wisconsin station had devel- 
oped the techniques of transmission 
to a high degree and had established 
a regular program service. 

The University of Wisconsin sta- 
tion used the 9XM call letters until 
the new WHA call was assigned on 
January 13, 1922. 


Initial Broadcasts 


At the dedication of the 9XM- 
WHA historical marker the principal 
speaker was a man who, as a student 
between 1917 and 1919 under Pro- 
fessor Terry, had a key role in mak- 
ing the first triode broadcasting tubes 
for the station and in putting the 
equipment together. He is C. M. 
Jansky, Jr., chairman of the board of 
Jansky and Bailey, Inc., radio elec- 
tronics engineers of Washington, 
D. C. He has spent his lifetime work- 
ing with broadcasting and is inter- 
nationally recognized as an author- 
ity in the field. From his records and 
personal recollections he authenti- 
cated dates and events. 

“On January 3, 1919, there began 
the daily radio telephone broadcast- 
ing of weather and market reports 
which, according to the records of 
the United States Weather Bureau, 
was the first regular service of this 
kind”, said Mr. Jansky. 

When asked about: the slogan 
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C. M. Jansky, Jr., standing before the spark-gap transmitter, is holding one of the original tubes 
which he designed and made for 9XM. In the historical mural in Radio Hall at the University 
of Wisconsin, the artist, John Stella, depicts Mr. Jansky, standing back of the transmitter. 


identifying WHA as “the oldest sta- 
tion in the nation,” Mr. Jansky said, 
“Not only do I think this is correct 
in respect to WHA; but since it is 
well recognized that regular broad- 
casting started in the United States, 
WHA may also be credited with be- 
ing the oldest broadcasting station 
in the world.” 

Like the professor who inspired 
him to carry on his wireless work, 
Mr. Jansky has a deep concern for 
the use to which the new device is 
being put. He lauded the unique and 
varied programs provided by WHA 
and the Wisconsin State Broadcast- 
ing Service for children and adults. 
“Wisconsin, he remarked, “has a 
right to be proud of its pioneer work 
in all phases of broadcasting, includ- 
ing its pioneering in program build- 
ing as well as the scientific develop- 
ment of the art.” 

Teachers and children thruout 
Wisconsin are well aware of the 


B. Gordon, 14) Paul Sanders. 


Wisconsin School of the Air broad- 
casts which for more than a quarter 
of a century have provided stimu- 
lating supplementary programs for 
classroom listening. Ranger Mac, 
Professor Gordon, and Mrs. Steve 
became the friends of hundreds of 
thousands of listening youngsters. 
Not so many, unfortunately, rec- 
ognize the additional wealth of 
information, education, and enter- 
tainment which WHA and the state 
station provide for persons of all ages 
from pre-school thru adult. The Wis- 
consin College of the Air, for exam- 
ple, broadcasts regular University 
courses for all who wish to hear 
them. There are programs intended 
for farmers, homemakers, teachers, 


readers, music lovers, and other spe- ' 


cial interest groups. 

Out of the demonstrations of 
WHA operations in Madison came 
the demand for the extension of that 
service to the state at large. This 


In the historical mural in Radio Hall the artist, John Stella, pictures the pioneers who did the early planning and experimenting in “wireless” 
communications. They are 1) James B. Davis, 2) Roswell Herrick, 3) Burton Miller, 4) C. M. Jansky, Jr., 5) J. P. Foerst, 6) William H. Lighty, 
7) Malcolm Hanson, 8) Andrew W. Hopkins, 9) Edward Bennett, 10) E. M. Terry, 11) Henry L. Ewbank, 12) Waldemar Geltch, 13 


was achieved thru the establishment 
by the Wisconsin Legislature of the 
8-station FM network which reaches 
into every county of Wisconsin, 
WLBL, Auburndale, a daytime sta- 
tion like WHA, also is included jp 
the network. 

The distinctive character o! the 
WHA service resulted from the ap- 
plication of the University policy to 
broadcasting: “The boundari:s of 
the campus are the boundaries «f the 
state.” Radio proved to be an ivstan- 
taneous, effective and econo:nical 
way of taking state and univ »rsity 
services to the people. 

President Conrad A. Elvehje 1, in 
his remarks dedicating the ‘XM- 
WHA marker said, “I think the basic 
philosophy undergirding its de: clop- 
ment has been sound and wi!  pro- 
vide the right direction for | uture 
utilization of radio and televis on in 
education generally. 

“WHA has held firm to its basic 
purpose: education. WHA has thus 
avoided competing with othe, out- 
lets in its medium but rather has 
supplemented their service- given 
radio listeners in this state « full- 
course offering, so to speak.” 

Then, referring to the role oi tele- 
vision, President Elvehjem added, 
“Some over-enthusiastic advocates 
of television see in that medium a 
revolution in our educational system. 
WHA, in its history, has weathered 
similar over-optimism, and lived to 
see itself in a sound position in our 
educational structure. But its place 
is not that of the classroom teacher. 
but rather as the teacher’s assistant. 
Radio has become another useful 
tool of teachers. Television, | pre- 
dict, will be the same.” 
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\TIONAL surveys of public 
N secondary education made pe- 
riodically by the United States Office 


of Education “show that reorganiza- | 


tion of the school systems to include 
some form of junior high school is 
going forward rapidly. Only about 
one {ourth, or 25.2% of the pupils 
atten ‘ing public secondary day 
schoo's in 1952 were in schools or- 
ganized on the 8-4 plan.” 

In \Visconsin, as reported by the 
Offic of Education, only about 45% 
of the secondary school students 
were enrolled in schools organized 
on th. traditional 8-4 plan. 

De-pite these facts, the training of 
teachers in Wisconsin specifically for 
junior high school certification is 
non-existent. In neither the private 
or state colleges is there presently 
adequate recognition of the unique 
nature and importance of the junior 
high school. Graduates of the col- 
leges are all trained for the tradi- 
tional 8-4 plan, altho many will 
teach in a different organization. 

The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction necessarily certifies 
teachers according to their training. 
Generally speaking, teachers trained 
for “secondary” teaching may teach 
in seventh, eighth, or ninth grade, 
bu elementary-trained teachers may 
teach only in seventh or eighth 
grade. 

6-3-3 Plan is Choice 

It is readily seen that the 6-3-3 
plan is the overwhelming choice 
thruout the state and nation wher- 
ever a system has sufficient student 
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Altho Wisconsin has 45% of its high school students 
enrolled in the 6-3-3 plan, the training specifically 
for junior high school certification is non-existent. 


Teacher Preparation 
for 
Junior High School 


OTTO F. HUETTNER 
Principal, South Side Junior High School 


and 


JOHN J. HOSMANEK 


Assistant Principal, South Side Junior High School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


population to make such organiza- 
tion feasible. Today, a statement to 
the effect that the junior high school 
is here to stay stimulates none of 
the eyebrow raising such a statement 
may have caused 20 to 30 years ago. 
It is repeated only as fact from 
which discussion may ensue. Nor is 
there much doubt as to the value 
and challenge of such organization. 
The following statement by David 
Austin in a U. S. Office of Education 
Circular entitled, “The Junior High 
School—An Educational Landmark 
or a Mistake?” in which he summa- 
rizes what has been said repeatedly 
in recent years. 


= noe 
The Committee on Junior High School Teacher Training rec d 
- concerned with the objectives, materials, and techniques in particular subject areas. 





courses in the colleges 


“The possibilities inherent in the 
junior high school . . . provide the 
most exciting challenge of our pro- 
fession today, if we will use wisely 
the opportunities presented. Sympa- 
thetic study of this changeable age 
group, intelligent guidance, adapt- 
able differentiation, and teaching 
techniques based upon the best that 
we know about how these young 
adolescents learn (and for what pur- 
poses they should learn), can enable 
the junior high school to make the 
most telling contribution to the struc- 
ture of education in this country 
since Franklin dared propose the 
academy.” 

With these facts in mind, it ap- 
pears conclusive that something 
needs to be done to help prospective 
Wisconsin teachers select and pre- 
pare for teaching on the junior high 
school level. 


Committee Survey 

In a survey taken by the Commit- 
tee on Junior High School Teacher 
Training,* under the guidance of 

*Complete report is available from 
Chairman James Stoltenberg, Franklin Jun- 
ior High School, Racine. Committee mem- 
bers are: Arthur Adkins, State Department 
of Public Instruction; R. L. Burdick, Car- 
roll College, Waukesha; Ellen Case, 
Steuben Junior High School, Milwaukee; 
Phillip Geil, Peckham Junior High School, 
Milwaukee; Otto F. Huettner, South Side 
Junior High School, Sheboygan; Kai Jen- 
sen, U. W., Madison; and Cleon Caldwell, 
formerly U.W., Milwaukee. 





the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, it was found that 69% of 
the respondents were prepared as 
secondary teachers and 16% as ele- 
mentary teachers. No training insti- 
tution in Wisconsin trains teachers 
specifically for junior high school 
teaching. 

In a survey of summer session 
workshops and courses in junior 
high-school education, a total of 122 
courses, conferences, and workshops 
on the junior high school in 73 col- 
leges and universities was reported. 
Only two Wisconsin colleges re- 
ported courses and workshops per- 
taining to teaching on the junior 
high school level. In neither case 





. Courses of study which help the 
teachers learn more about under- 
standing the individual and counsel- 
ing with him about his problems. 

. Courses which give the prospective 
teacher a broad, general background 
in the principal fields of organized 
knowledge. 

3. Courses concerned with the objec- 
tives, materials, and teaching tech- 
niques in particular subject areas. 

. Basic principles and techniques of 
reading improvement. 

. Understanding of the physical, psy- 
chological, and social growth of the 
child, especially during the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent period and 
the relation of his environment to 
his development. 

They pointed out that the teacher- 

training program for a junior high 
school teacher needed to include 


A survey of summer session workshops and courses in junior high school education showed a 
total of 122 courses, conferences, and workshops in 73 colleges and universities in the nation. 


were the courses devoted to an un- 
derstanding of the purposes or phi- 
losophy of the junior high school. 


Recommendations Made 


In its recommendations, the Com- 
mittee working with TEPS, men- 
tioned above, suggested that formal 
certification of junior high school 
level teachers by the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction 
conceivably might add to the incen- 
tive for some teacher-education in- 
stitutions in this state to inaugurate 
a program designed to adequately 
prepare prospective junior high level 
teachers. They further suggested a 
broad listing of elements appropri- 
ate for incorporation and emphasis 
for such certification. Included were 
the following: 
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work inherent in these broad fields 
and that “where applicable, specific 
emphasis needs to be placed on the 
unique purposes of the junior high 
school, the unique characteristics of 
the early adolescent, and the unique 
methods especially appropriate on 
the junior-high level.” 

The Committee concluded that 
in order to achieve the above- 
mentioned program, teacher-educa- 
tion institutions would need to con- 
sider eight pvints. These were listed 
as follows: 

1. Re-evaluate courses and gear them 


to be helpful, functional, and practi- 
cal for prospective teachers. 

. Inaugurate courses which will ful- 
fill the scope of the above-listed pro- 
gram. 

3. Use the techniques of the unit, core, 
and multiple period organization in 


the training institutions so that the 
teachers experience this type of or. 
ganization in their own training, 


. Give student teaching assignments at 
the junior high school level in repre. 
sentative junior high school situa. 
tions. The possibility of observation 
and/or teaching experience to deter. 
mine attitude, ability, and potential 
in the freshman year, or frequent 
observations during the teacher. 
education period should not be over. 
looked in this regard. 

. Provide experience and training in 
the supervision and handling of co. 
curricular activities which become a 
part of the assignment of every junior 
high school level teacher. 


. Provide for expansion of the work. 
shop techniques which app-ar to 
have proven beneficial to many 
teacher trainees. 


. Establish the necessary cours: 5 that 
would prepare their student teachers 
of the upper elementary depa:tment 
to teach students of the ninth grade, 
A certificate could then be issued for 
these credits to teach in grade. three 
thru nine. 


. Include in the training of secondary 
teachers, courses which deal directly 
and at greater length with the nature 
and needs of junior-high-age stu: 
dents. That only students  jiaving 
these courses be certified to teach 
students of junior high school «ge. 

In solicited reactions to these sug- 
gestions, heads of departments of 
education and presidents of the vari- 
ous colleges in the State general 
agreed that this problem merits fur- 
ther study and most expressed an 
interest and willingness to give the 
matter serious attention. However, 
there seemed to be little realization 
that studies by the U. S. Office ot 
Education document the continuing 
growth of the junior high school 
movement, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals has in recent years devoted a 
large share of its publication and 
convention to the junior high school, 
or that numerous out-of-state col- 
leges and universities have been car- 
rying on rather extensive programs 
for preservice and inservice training 
of junior high teachers. 

As educators are frequently re: 
minded that they are 50 years 
behind the rest of the professions, 
a loud, insistent ringing of alarm by 
junior high school teachers and 
administrators, superintendents, and 
others could help some of the Wis- 
consin colleges to seize the abun- 
dantly apparent opportunity for 
leadership in this field. 
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Uncle Sam Expects You to File 


Your Income Tax by April 15 


As a result of the combined efforts of the NEA and 
the WEA you are now allowed to deduct your summer 
school expense under certain circumstances. Each 
teacher should study his own exemptions carefully. 


CHARLES U. FRAILEY, WEA Director of Research 


ET out your slide rule, oil up 

your calculator, sharpen your 
pencils, have a good supply of paper 
on hand (an aspirin might help too) 
-you are going to need them as 
April 15 creeps closer and money is 
required for that future trip to the 
moon. In other words Uncle Sam is 
once again requesting that you file 
your income tax return. 

Of course you can do it the easy 
way by taking the standard deduc- 
tion and using the short form, or you 
may meet the annual challenge head 
on and take advantage of all the 
“deductible” items. This “long” way 
may save you money even tho you 
suffer a wound or two in the ensuing 
battle of figures. 

As teachers you are eligible for 
many possible deductions. If you are 
a member of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and your local 
education association, you are eligi- 
ble for some consideration. All dues 
to professional organizations and 
subscriptions to professional journals 
may be deducted from your gross 
income. This would include dues 
paid to classroom teacher organiza- 
tions, subject matter organizations, 
ete. 

If you attended the big WEA con- 
vention in November or any other 
professional meeting (including dis- 
trict conventions, workshops, etc. ) 
the expenses for travel, lodging, and 
meals are also deductible, providing 
you have not been reimbursed. 


Summer School 


Which teachers qualify for income 
tax deductions due to educational 
expenses? Every teacher going to 
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school—NO! Definite regulations 
have been laid down as to qualifica- 
tions: 1) A teacher must be fully 
qualified to teach in Wisconsin. This 
means that you must be a graduate 
of a county college, state college or 
university, with at least two years 
of education and having a one-year, 
two-year, five-year or life certificate 
or license to teach in Wisconsin; 
2) In addition to being qualified at 
the state level a teacher must also be 
fully qualified at the local level. If 
a local school district has a regula- 
tion stating that it is the district’s 
policy to employ only degree teach- 
ers, but due to the teacher shortage 
a two-year or three-year trained 
teacher is employed with the under- 
standing that the teacher is to 
acquire his degree, then such educa- 
tional expenses incurred in getting 
the degree would not be deductible, 
because such a teacher is not fully 
qualified at the local level. A state- 
ment signed by the local superin- 
tendent to the effect that a teacher 
attending summer school is fully 
qualified at the local level should be 
included with Form 2519 (explained 
below). The following statement 
has been recommended by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Office in Milwaukee: 





This is to certify that 

is employed in School Dis- 
trict, has fulfilled the local minimum edu- 
cational requirements for permanent status 
as a member of our teaching staff, and that 
no further educational requirements are 
presently necessary for this purpose. 
3) If you are a “permit” teacher and 
return to school to become qualified 
in the subjects or field in which you 
are teaching you do not qualify for 
deductions even tho you are a li- 
censed teacher. 

If a teacher is qualified, as above, 
then he may deduct expenses for ed- 
ucation incurred primarily for the 
purpose of 1) maintaining or im- 
proving teaching skills required in 
performing his teaching duties in his 
present employment; or 2) meeting 
the express requirements of his em- 
ployer (the local school district), or 
requirements of law or regulations, 
for keeping your salary, status, or 
employment. 

The new regulations have broad- 
ened the scope of deductibility of 
required education in four ways:* 
1) Educational expenses are deduc- 
tible when incurred to maintain sal- 
ary and status requirements, as well 
as those of retention of employment; 
2) It is now easier to prove that such 
a requirement exists (a written state- 
ment from an authorized school offi- 
cer . . . will generally be accepted 
for this purpose); 3) If the require- 
ment exists, failure to enforce it be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers 
does not result in disallowance of the 
deduction; 4) There is no longer a 


* Remmlein, Madeline K., “New Regu- 
lations on the Deductibility of Teachers 
Educational Expenses for Federal Income 
Tax Purposes,” NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





need to show relationship between 
education taken to meet a require- 
ment and the duties of the current 
position. 

Educational expenses are deduc- 
tible if voluntarily incurred if the 
primary purpose of the teacher un- 
dertaking such education was to 
maintain or improve his skills. The 
teacher, in this case, must show a 
relationship between the courses 
taken and his duties. If a teacher 
incidentally increases his salary or 
achieves a higher degree because of 
attending summer school this does 
not, in itself, make the educational 
expenses non-deductible. The most 
important point that teachers should 
stress is that the education was pri- 
marily to improve or maintain their 


skills. 


Substantiating Deductions 
for Summer School Expenses 


Because each individual case will 
be considered separately, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has prepared 
Form 2519 to be filled out by the 
teacher substantiating claims for 
deductions included in the regu- 
lar Form 1040. Some information re- 
quested by Form 2519 should be 
stressed: 1) Item 3 includes infor- 
mation on the number of hours of 
instruction per week. This does not 
refer to credit hours but to clock 
hours, including laboratory work 
and group meetings outside of regu- 
lar class, but not hours devoted to 
study; 2) Item 5 requests informa- 
tion on the teacher’s duties. To men- 
tion “teaching” is not definite 
enough. Subjects taught should be 
listed by secondary school teachers, 
and elementary teachers should state 
they are such; 3) Item 6 is divided 
into two parts: 6A asks if the educa- 
tion was undertaken in order to 
retain employment, salary status. If 
a teacher can answer “yes” to this 
question, the relationship between 
courses and duties is immaterial; 6B 
asks if it is customary for other mem- 
bers of the profession to undertake 
similar education. The WEA believes 
all teachers could honestly answer 
this question in the affirmative; 4) 
Item 7 requests the primary purpose 
of obtaining additional education 
and to show the relationship between 
the courses taken and the teacher's 
employment. When education is un- 
dertaken voluntarily the answer to 
this question is very important. If 
a teacher indicates that obtaining a 
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higher degree is the primary purpose 
for additional education, the ex- 
penses may not be deductible. How- 
ever, if a teacher indicates that the 
primary purpose is to improve and 
maintain skills in his present posi- 
tion, obtaining an advanced degree 
would not, in itself, be sufficient to 
disallow expenses. 

If a teacher is required to take 
six credits at summer school once 
each four years and he enrolls for 
eight credits, then he need show rela- 
tionship between the two additional 
credits and his teaching field as the 
extra two credits are undertaken vol- 
untarily. In such cases a teacher 
could take any two credits to estab- 
lish the relationship. 


How Summer School 
Expenses Are to Be Taken 


Assuming that a teacher has met 
the above qualifications, expenses 
for summer school may be deducted 
as follows: 1) If a teacher is away 
overnight he may deduct transpor- 





tation, meals, and lodging expenses 
from gross income, Item 35, Page 1 
of Form 1040. This can be done even 
if he does not wish to itemize deduc- 
tions on Page 2; 2) Other school ex- 
penses—tuition, fees, and books may 
be deducted only if the teacher item- 
izes all his deductions on Page 2 of 
Form 1040. 

When a teacher is not away from 
home overnight he cannot deduct 
the cost of meals, and, of course, has 
no lodging expense. He may deduct 
his transportation expenses if such 
expenses are not considered com- 
muter’s fares. 

The Internal Revenue Office in 
Milwaukee has informed us _ that 
interpretation of commuter’s fares 
depends wholly upon conditions ex- 
isting in each area. As an example, 
a teacher from community A, 25 


miles from city B in which univer. 
sity B is located, travels daily to sum- 
mer school classes at university B 
and qualifies for transportation ex. 
penses because this is beyond the 
normal commuting area for city B. 
However if a teacher in community 
C travels 25 miles daily to city D to 
attend the university, and this is 
within the normal commuting area 
for city D,. his transportation ex- 
penses would not be allowed. 


Travel as a Form of Education 


If you travel as a form of ed.ica- 
tion your expenditures will g¢ ner- 
ally be considered as primarily »er- 
sonal in nature and not deduct ble. 
This includes travel while on sab- 
batical leave. 


Other Educational Expenses 


The same requirements for de- 
ducting summer school expe ses 
applies to all other educationa’ ex- 
penses, i.e. extension courses, Cc: rre- 
spondence courses, etc. 


Retirement Income 


A retired teacher must use Sc ied- 
ule E of the tax return to report 
income. Schedule E has two putts. 
A retired teacher uses either Part | 
or II, but usually not both. W ich 
part is used depends on the kind of 
retirement allowance he _ receives, 
amount received, and his total con- 
tributions to the retirement fund. 
The Internal Revenue Service has 
published a booklet called “Regula- 
tions Relating to Annuities” (Publi- 
cation No. 76, Rev. 6-57,) which 
may be purchased from the Gover- 
ment Printing Office for 25¢. These 
regulations have been summarized 
by the Research Division of the 
NEA, and-this publication is avail- 
able without cost. 

After a retired teacher determines 
the taxable portion of his retirement 
income and enters it in Schedule E, 
then he must fill in Schedule K on 
Page 4 of the Income Tax Form 1(40. 
Instructions for completing — both 
Schedule E and K are included with 
Form 1040 issued by the Interna! 
Revenue Service. 

A credit equal to 20% of the first 
$1,200 of retirement income can be 
taken against the tax otherwise due 
(20% of $1200 = $240 maximuin). 
Retirement income for purposes of 
computing the tax credit must be 
reduced by amounts received under 
the Social Security and Railroad %e- 
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tirenent Acts. If a retired teacher is 
under 65 years of age and had 
“earned income” of $2,100 or more, 
or i: a retired teacher is 65 years of 
4x over and under 72, and had 
-.ed income” of $2,400 or more, 
‘bove credit does not apply. 
age 72, earnings do not affect 

| t on retirement income. 


f Injuries or Sickness 


rkman’s compensation benefits 

xcludable from gross income. 
Amoints paid in excess of the 
amo: nt provided in the applicable 
statu'e are not excludable unless 
they qualify for exclusion under an 
accic ent or health plan. 

If in individual purchases a pol- 
icy of accident or health insurance 
out of his own funds, benefits there- 
under are excludable. If employees 
pay the entire premium on a group 
accident or health insurance plan 
the benefits thereunder are exclud- 
able. But if the employer is the sole 
contributor to such a plan or pays 
the entire premium for such a policy 
for his employees, the benefits are 
not excludable. 

Many such plans are jointly 
financed. If the employer (school 
district) and his employees (teach- 
ers) contribute to a fund or buy a 
policy, benefits thereunder are ex- 
cludable only to the extent that the 
employees pay for them. 

Up to $100 a week paid to an em- 
ployee who is absent from work 
because of injury or sickness may be 
excluded from gross income under 
certain conditions. For sickness the 
exclusion does not begin until the 
end of a waiting period of seven 
days, unless the employee is hospi- 
talized for at least one day. Hospi- 
talization means admission as a bed 
patient and not as an in-an-out pa- 
tient or entry into the out-patient 
ward or the emergency ward of a 
hospital. There is no waiting period 
if the sick-leave pay is paid because 
of a personal injury. 


General Deductions 


Other general deductions of in- 
terest to teachers as well as to all 
taxpayers are listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Deductions may be made of char- 
itable contributions if the taxpayer 
uses Form 1040 and itemizes his 
deductions. Contributions of indi- 
viduals are deductible up to 20% of 
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the taxpayer's adjusted gross income, 
or, to 30% if the extra 10% is con- 
tributed to a church, a convention or 
association of churches, certain tax- 
exempt educational organizations, or 
a hospital. 

Working mothers or widowers 
may deduct the actual cost of child 
care up to $600 per year, if paid to 
enable them to be gainfully em- 
ployed, and the child is under 12 or 
is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated. A working wife is allowed 
such a deduction only if she files a 
joint return and if the combined ad- 
justed income exceeds $4,500, the 
excess reduces the amount of ex- 
emption (if husband is mentally or 
physically incapacitated, the above 
limitation does not apply) 

If you itemize deductions you can 
deduct interest you paid on personal 
debts such as bank loans or home 
mortgages. You may also deduct the 
interest paid for purchasing per- 
sonal property (such as automobiles, 
radios, etc.) on the installment plan 
where the interest charges are not 
separately stated from other carry- 





Justice to the Individual 


If we are to do justice to the individual 
and respect his dignity, we must seek for 
him the level and kind of education which 
will open his eyes, stimulate his mind and 
unlock his potentialities. We should seek 
to develop many educational patterns— 
each geared to the particular capacities of 
the student for whom it is designed. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC. 





ing charges. The interest deduction 
may not exceed the portion of the 
total carrying charges attributable 
to the taxable year. 

You can deduct most non-Federal 
taxes paid by you—personal prop- 
erty taxes, real estate taxes, state in- 
come taxes, auto license fees, state 
gasoline taxes, etc. However, you 
cannot deduct tobacco taxes. The 
internal revenue department has 
ruled that in Wisconsin, tobacco 
taxes are not imposed on the con- 
sumer and therefore are not de- 
ductible. 

Actual medical and dental ex- 
penses (including certain insurance 
premiums and travel) in excess of 


3% of adjusted gross income may be 


deducted. Amounts paid for medi- 


cine and drugs may be taken into 
account only to the extent that they 
exceed 1% of the adjusted gross in- 
come. Maximum deduction is $2,500 
per exemption, with $5,000 maxi- 
mum for a separate return, and 
$10,000 maximum for return of a 
head of household and joint return. 
If you are 65 or older the 3% restric- 
tion does not apply. 


Watch Out!! 


Deductions are not always the 
same for Federal and State income 
taxes. Following are some of the dif- 
ferences in allowable deductions for 
Wisconsin income tax purposes: 1) 
education expenses are NOT deduc- 
tible; 2) child care expenses are not 
deductible; 3) contributions are lim- 
ited to 10% of net income before 
deducting contributions; 4) medical 
expenses are allowable in excess of 
$75 but not over $1,500 for hospital. 
nursing, medical, surgical; dental 
and medical supplies (including cer- 
tain insurance premiums); 5) per- 
sonal property taxes on business 
property only, not on own residence, 
personal property, pleasure prop- 
erty or vacant lots; 6) gasoline taxes 
and license fees are deductible for 
business purposes only; 7) a deduc- 
tion for Federal income taxes and 
Social Security tax not exceeding 3% 
of net income and before contribu- 
tions and before Federal income tax 
deduction is allowed. This deduc- 
tion is limited to tax on Federal in- 
come subject to State taxes; and 8) 
inheritance taxes are not deductible. 


Expense Accounts 


If you receive expenses for travel- 
ing between schools, etc. and are not 
required to submit an expense ac- 
count or other written statement to 
vour school board showing the na- 
ture and the amount of your ex- 
penses broken down into such broad 
categories as transportation, meals, 
and lodging while away from home 
overnight, etc. then you must in- 
clude in your Federal income tax 
return all amounts you receive in the 
form of reimbursements, advances or 
other allowances, or the amounts of 
your expenses which are otherwise 
paid for you (directly or indirectly ) 
by your employer. Of course, you 
may be entitled to deduct some of 
these reimbursed expenses depend- 
ing upon the nature and purpose of 
the expense. 





How Did We 


RATE IN ‘58? 


GORDON BOARDMAN 
Publications Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


AST year in these pages we men- 
tioned that among major events 
of 1957, two, Sputnik and Little 
Rock, both of educational signifi- 
cance, loomed large. For 1958, at 
least one poll by Editors of United 
Press International placed the Inte- 
gration Story, or Struggle, as the big- 
gest news event of 1958. “They noted 
that the battle was waged all the 
way from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to remote hamlets in 
the South. Integration confronted 
the American people with one of the 
most acute sociological problems 
since the days of reconstruction.” 
Other stories of international and 
national importance included further 
probes into outer space, Democratic 
victory at the polls, Anglo-American 
intervention in Lebanon and Jordan, 
resignation of Adams and Goldfine’s 
indictment, death of Pope Pius XII 
and election of John XXIII, eco- 
nomic upturn in United States after 
severe recession at beginning of 
year, Red Chinese bombardment of 
Quemoy, the Chicago school fire, 
and Berlin Crisis. 


Education—Nationwide 

Educational Press Newsletter of 
December 15, 1958 lists Ben Brod- 
insky’s “Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1958.” 

1. Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

2. The United States Supreme 
Court rejected the request of the 
Little Rock school board for a delay 
in racial integration. 

3. Arkansas and Virginia be- 
gan the experiment of operating 
privately-controlled schools in com- 
munities which had been ordered to 
integrate their schools. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








Representative educators have given their opinion 
on the most significant educational events in 
Wisconsin and the United States during the past 
year. How would your list compare with theirs? 


4, Arthur S$. Flemming, former 


president of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, was named Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

5. U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lawrence Derthick and a group 
of American experts on education 
visited the Soviet Union making the 
first examination of Russian schools 
by Americans in four decades. 

6. The U. S. Treasury ruled that 
teachers may deduct, when comput- 
ing their Federal income taxes, those 
expenses which were incurred for 
extra education for professional 
growth. 

7. The Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund 
published The Pursuit of Excellence. 

8. Roger A. Freeman, an avowed 
critic of public school policies and 
piactices, published School Needs in 
the Decade Ahead. 

9. The U. S. State Department 
signed an agreement with the Soviet 
Union providing for exchanges of 
students, teachers, and professional 
workers in the arts, sciences, and 
other cultural activities. 

10. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards brought together those 
who stress subject matter and those 
who stress methodology in the edu- 
cation of teachers—and laid plans for 
greater cooperation between these 
two groups of educators. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
Elementary and Secondary 


Tho educational events were not 
pinpointed with the exactness per- 
haps of a legislative year, there is 
considerable agreement on a nun- 
ber of important items.* 

1. Dr. James Bryant Conant’s visit 
to Wisconsin in October signalized 
a renewed emphasis on quality in 
education and stressed, in particu- 
lar, the need for more high schools 
with graduating classes of at leas! 
a hundred seniors. 


2. The trend of merger of the 
small high schools continued in 
Wisconsin. 


3. The number of school districts 
in Wisconsin decreased to an all- 
time low of 3,225. Sixty-three per 
cent of land area was in districts 
maintaining a high school. There 
was a notable decrease in one-room 
schools. 


4, Transition from union high to 
12 grade district was accelerated 
with most pronounced activity in 
southwestern and central part of the 
state. 

*We are indebted for suggestions to 
Eugene McPhee of State College regents. 
Clarence Greiber of State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Lindley ] 
Stiles and staff members of U.W., School 
of Education, Henry C. Weinlick of \VEA. 
and to staff members of the State D-part- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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5. School building held up to meet 
an increased: enrollment of about 
20,000 pupils with a total expendi- 
ture of approximately $70,000,000. 
In this connection it is interesting 
to see that more school districts 
consiiered their building plans as 
a par of school district reorganiza- 
tion. 

6. lore Wisconsin children re- 
ceive’ better education because of 
the tend of more schools moving 
into te integrated-aid class. 

7. ‘chool boards showed a tangi- 
ble r newed interest in curriculum 
study. In 11 district meetings of the 
Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards and the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, three 
topics were considered: 1) Organiz- 
ing the school program, 2) Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Research and Co- 
operative Services, and 3) How the 
1959 Legislature may affect your 
school. 

8. The Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and the University of 
Wisconsin got together suitable ma- 
terial for a very useful handbook for 
School Boards, publication date Jan- 
uary 1959. 

9, Committees were organized to 
implement in Wisconsin title 3, 5, 
and 10 of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

10. The trend in upgrading of 
teachers continued with about a 
10% drop in permit teachers. Notable 
also was the fact that administrators, 
supervisors, and guidance counselors 
were for the first time in Wisconsin 
brought under certification require- 
ments. 

ll, An agreement was consum- 
mated between the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and 24 
of the 29 private and public institu- 
tions of higher learning in Wiscon- 
sin whereby a program may be 
developed in which college gradu- 
ates can be certified to teach on the 
basis of tested knowledge and dem- 
onstrated ability to teach. 

12. A new state supervisor of sci- 
ence and driver education was 
added to the staff of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

13, There was an increase in en- 
rollment in classes for mentally 
retarded from 4,650 to 5,400. Devel- 
opment of trainable program in- 
cluded those in this ability among 
the homebound. 
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14. Congress increased its appro- 
priation for school lunch by $10,000,- 
000 per year, giving Wisconsin an 
increase of $163,000. Also Congress 
transferred $35,000,000 from price 
support purposes to the school lunch 
program to be used for the direct 
purchases of food. 


Vocational and Adult Education 


1. The State plan covering the ad- 
ministration of Title VIII of Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was 
approved by the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education on 
December 8 and by the U. S. Office 
of Education on December 9. A 
number of programs including some 
in Milwaukee and Oshkosh are in 
readiness to qualify. 

2. A training program for fire- 
men was initiated in January, 1958. 
Approximately 4,500 volunteer and 





set in motion in the Continuation 
Program at Milwaukee involving 
sessions with parents of pupils en- 
rolled in the program. 


Higher Education 

1. Reported as “leveling off” last 
year, the enrollment at the State Col- 
leges surged upward again in the 
fall to a new record high of 13,686, 
more than 13% above the 1957 Sep- 
tember total. Nine new dormitories 
were opened for the first time in 
1958, bringing the total number of 
students housed in college-owned 
dormitories to more than 4,000. 

2. The Coordinating Committee 
approved the consolidations of the 
two institutions at Platteville. Final 
action awaits approval of the 1959 
legislature. 

3. Under construction on each 
campus of the colleges during 1958 


Sy 


Representatives from the school boards, administrctors, citizens’ groups, and the WEA 
meet frequently in Madison prior to hearings before education committees of the 
Wisconsin Legislature. Preliminary planning and understanding of the problems of 
education by these groups contribute to the progress made in education during 1958. 


paid firemen participated in the pro- 
gram. A highly qualified state super- 
visor was appointed for the fire serv- 
ice program on July 1, 1958. 

3. Because of technological ad- 


vances many new courses were 
established in the local schools of 
vocational and adult education dur- 
ing the year. Programs included elec- 
tronics, science, and mathematics 
for skilled workers and a number 
of others. 

4. At various points in the state, 
programs were initiated in driver 
education, in sign language for par- 
ents, relatives, and friends of deaf 
people, in technical agriculture, in 
distributive education, in child 
guidance, in testing in connection 
with education and vocational plan- 
ning, and others. 

5. New enrollment policies were 


was a modern brick college stu- 
dent union. Costing an average of 
$600,000, each of the new centers 
will be occupied in 1959. Also under 
construction during 1958 were a sci- 
ence laboratory building at Superior 
and a physical education building 
at River Falls. 

4. Average teaching salaries of 
graduates of the State Colleges ac- 
cepting their first position during 
1958 were $4,312 for men and $3,865 
for women. Highest salaries went to 
men taking elementary school teach- 
ing positions at an average of $4,452. 
Lowest salaries went to women who 
accepted rural elementary school 
positions at a $3,083 average. 

5. Special majors were approved 
by the Regents and the Coordinat- 
ing Committee during 1958 for the 
training of teachers for 1) business 


ts 








education at Eau Claire, Stevens 
Point, and Superior. 2) physical edu- 
cation for women at Oshkosh, and 
3) handicapped children at Eau 
Claire. Programs will begin in fall 
of 1959. 

6. Renewed interest in scholar- 
ships and loans came in 1958. Con- 
gress approved the new federal loan 
program. The Emergency Board 
late in 1958 replenished the state 
loan fund with $100,000. The State 
Colleges granted 948 freshmen legis- 
lative scholarships in the fall at the 
rate of $117 each. The Coordinating 
Committee approved broadening the 
scholarship program to 10% of the 
previous year’s enrollment for the 
colleges and University. This will 
include both freshmen and upper- 
classmen under legislative action of 
1957. 

7. Serving, primarily, teachers in- 
service, the colleges summer and off- 
campus classes enrolled were over 
10,000 students during 1958. 

8. First Citizen’s Conference on 
Educational Research was held at 
the University of Wisconsin on 
March 10, 1958. Sponsors included 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Boards, Wisconsin 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, and the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

9. Governor's Conference on Edu- 
cation beyond the high school was 
held at the University of Wisconsin 
on April 25-26, 1958. 

10. First statewide conference on 
art on April 18-19, 1958, and Con- 
ference of College Instructors of 
Safety Education, both convened at 
University of Wisconsin. 

11. Establishment of the Lewis 
Carroll Book shelf at the University 
of Wisconsin followed on the heels 
of the first statewide book confer- 
ence on November 1, 1958. 

12. Establishment of a doctoral 
program for school psychologists 
was set up at University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

13. Other programs established at 
the University include master’s de- 
gree program for guidance counse- 
lors, graduate work and _ research 
program in adult education, experi- 
mental courses in both Russian his- 
tory and Russian language. 

14. First steps were taken to es- 


16 





tablish experimental master’s degree 
program to strengthen preparation 
of classroom teaching (University 
and State Colleges); experimental 
program to improve competence of 
teachers of science and mathematics 
at the University was continued and 
a program for 20 Indian Science 
Teachers who worked in Wisconsin 
high schools and studied in the vari- 
ous state colleges and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was completed. 
15. Adoption of legislation to per- 
mit establishment of block plan of 
student teaching at secondary school 








clude such areas as physiology 
of exercise, college prepara. 
tory function of the high school, 
and the training of elementary 
children for participation jn 
government. 


Changes of Personalities 


Conrad A. Elvehjem was ap. 
pointed and inaugurated as new 
President of the University of Wis. 
consin. 

Fred H. Harrington was ap. 
pointed Vice-president in charze of 
faculty and educational progr :m at 


sa 
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Part of the Wisconsin audience of school board members, educators, and interested 
citizens who heard Dr. James B. Conant report the results of his survey of high schcols. 


level and action to discontinue the 
practice of requiring qualification in 
three different subject fields, both 
were carried thru by faculty of the 
School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 

16. At the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 

a. Cooperative program of educa- 

cation research was established. 
. Program to determine contribu- 

tion of mental health to teacher 

preparation was set up. 
c. Research to determine effec- 
tiveness of “white film” in 
teaching physics was completed 
in its first phase. 
Research program to identify 
and design programs for over 
200 gifted students in Wiscon- 
sin high schools was expanded. 
Child development research 


— 
~ 


— 


ad. 


e. 
was continued. 

f. Basic skill research was ex- 
panded. 

g. Research concerned with plans 
of high school youth was 
completed. 


h. Other programs of research 
were set up or continued to in- 





University of Wisconsin. 

George W. Denemark was ap- 
pointed Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 

Paul W. Eberman was appuvinted 
Associate Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 

Bjarne R. Ullsvick was appointed 
new president of Wisconsin State 
College at Platteville. 

George -E. Watson was elected 
President of Chief State Schoo! 
Officers. 


General Trends 


An increased awareness of the 
various legislative committees to the 
needs of education was evident and 
a general spirit of helpfulness was 
evinced by radio and television it 
showing the importance of good 
schools. . 

We hope that this recounting o 
educational events meant to be sug- 
gestive tho turning out to be rather 
extended, will help you to fill ia, for 


your purposes, the educationa! pic- 


ture of 1958 and perhaps hel» you 
determine how we did rate in %5. 


Februar 1959 
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URING the past few weeks, the 
D 1959 Wisconsin Legislature has 
convened, Senate and Assembly 
committees have been named, and 
WEA legislative bulletins have 
sketclied blueprints of the structure 
of educational legislation. 

It would be nice to draw a pleas- 
ant picture, pointing out that the 
WEA in Madison would keep an 
eagle eye on school legislation, ad- 
vane. the “good” bills and kill the 
“bad ones—and that all teachers 
woulki have to do would be to 
read progress reports in the Journal 
and bulletins. It would be nice— 
but ii would be neither truthful nor 
accur:.te. 

These things are true: your execu- 
tive secretary and staff do watch the 
legislative scene closely and keep 
you apprised of developments thru 
group discussions or the publications 
which you receive. Personal contacts 
keep legislators informed of the 
WEA membership’s stand on meas- 
wes affecting education. Educators 
in Wisconsin are offered strong lead- 
ership and opportunity for cohesive 
action thru WEA’s framework of 
service and information. 

High ranking, however, must also 


be assigned to the fact that senators 
and assemblymen are highly sensi- 


tive to home town conversations, 
letters from the local area, and 
phone calls from established friends 
and acquaintances. These men feel 
a deep sense of responsibility to the 
people in the communities which 
they represent. They are also cog- 
nizant that it is the home area voters 
who determine election outcomes. 

To work effectively with the law- 
makers, the multiple role of the indi- 
vidual must be understood. The sig- 
nificance of the legislator’s vote from 
the floor is obvious. Less salient, 
perhaps, is the significance of 
the Solon’s membership on various 
committees. 

Understanding the process where- 
by a bill becomes a law underscores 
this fact. In a recent newspaper 
article, it was pointed out that “Less 
than 40% of all bills introduced in the 
Wisconsin legislature become law.” 
Perhaps a cursory review of steps 
whereby a bill becomes a law will 
highlight the reasons. 

l Bills are introduced as a regular 
order of business during legis- 
lative sessions. 
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HOW AN IDEA BECOMES 
A LAW IN WISCONSIN 


Bills are referred to one of the 

seven senate and 17 assembly 
committees. 

Almost without exception each 

bill gets a public hearing before 
both senate and assembly commit- 
tees. 

Committees can offer the bill for 

indefinite postponement or for 
passage, with or without amend- 
ments. 

Two days after the committee 

chairman reports his commit- 
tee’s recommendation, the bill enters 
the reading stage, and is open for 
debate and amendment. 

If the vote carries the measure, 

it is ordered to engrossment. 
(If it involves state appropriations 
or expenditures, it is automatically 
referred to the Joint Finance Com- 
mittee, where another public hear- 
ing is held.) 


What Is Equality? 

By insisting that “equality” means an 
exactly similar exposure to education, re- 
gardless of the variations in interest and 
capacity of the student, we are in fact 
inflicting a subtle but serious form of 
inequality upon our young people. We are 
limiting the development of individual ex- 
cellence in exchange for a uniformity of 
external treatment. Too many of our school 
systems have evolved into a lock step 
under which all young people start off 
together at the age of six and march for- 
ward one grade per year. Because many 
educators reject the idea. of grouping by 
ability, the ablest students are often ex- 
posed to educational programs whose con- 
tent is too thin and whose pace is too slow 
to challenge their abilities. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC. 


ROBERT H. MUNGER 
Field and PR Consultant 
Wisconsin Education Association 


After engrossment, the bill 

comes up for final consideration 
on the second or third day after it 
was ordered engrossed. 

The bill is once again debated. 

It cannot be amended, and must 
be passed or killed at this time. 

If the measure passes, it goes 

to the other house, where the 
whole process is repeated. 
1 @) After the bill has passed 

both houses in the same 

form, it is signed by the presiding 
officers of both, and the chief clerk 
of the originating house. It then goes 
to the governor, who has six days to 
sign or veto it. If signed, it becomes 
law after it is published in the offi- 
cial state newspaper. 

It is not difficult to see places in 
the above process where the coup de 
grace can be administered to a bill. 
The same analysis points out why 
careful work with your local legis- 
lator may help to shield the bill 
from an untimely death at many 
stages of its development. 

As far as educational legislation is 
concerned, members of the educa- 
tion committees of both houses, and 
members of the Joint Finance Com- 
mittee occupy key positions. All 
members of both houses occupy sig- 
nificant posts, but these committee- 
men operate the switches which can 
smoothly channel—or effectively de- 
rail—bills at vital stages. 

This is the pattern within which 
laws are made to determine much 
of the future of educational oppor- 
tunity and teacher welfare. Your 
understanding and cooperation can 
strengthen education’s role. 





The State Will Help You 
Find a Teaching Position 


HE Wisconsin State Employ- 

ment Service has maintained a 
Teachers Placement Division since 
1934. This division was established 
on the premise that since Wisconsin 
provides extensive educational op- 
portunities for young people who 
select the teaching profession, the 
State should provide a public agency 
to assist them in finding job oppor- 
tunities in their chosen field. 

The chief objectives of the Teach- 
ers Placement Division are: 1) to 
assist school administrators to obtain 
qualified teachers, and 2) to aid 
prospective and successful teachers 
to enter and advance in_ their 
profession. 

The WSES Teachers Placement 
Division maintains the largest repos- 
itory of teachers’ credentials in the 
State. More than a third of this 
group re-enroll each year and are 
considered available for positions 
which represent advancement for 
them. The Division places about 
half of the teachers hired by the ele- 
mentary and high schools in Wiscon- 
sin each year and because there is 
no charge either to the teacher or 
the hiring ofticial, substantial fees 
are saved the profession by the 
Division. 


Demand for Teachers 


There is a continuing shortage of 
teachers occurring from year to year 
and the profession can no longer be 
classified, collectively, as a poorly 
paid occupation. Many qualified 
graduates entering the field for the 
first time are receiving from $4,000 
to $4,400, for a nine month contract. 

The past year has shown some 
changes in the supply of teachers. 
For instance, there is an oversupply 
of men teachers of physical educa- 
tion and a dire shortage of women 
in the same field. Teachers of biol- 
ogy who cannot teach at least one 
of the two other sciences, chemistry 
and physics, have had great diffi- 
culty in finding a teaching position. 
History and social science men have 


FORREST L. HARKER 


Director of Teachers Placement 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


been in the same predicament, par- 
ticularly the many who are not quali- 
fied to teach English or, if qualified, 
are not willing to do so. This is the 
first postwar year in which the sup- 
ply of agriculture and industrial arts 
teachers has exceeded the demand 
for the men in these fields. There is 
really a shortage of vomen in all 
fields. Men coming into the elemen- 
tary grades have helped relieve the 
shortage in the intermediate and 
upper grades, but, of course, few 
men are hired to teach kindergarten 
and primary grades. It should be 
pointed out that geography has a 
bearing upon the shortage of teach- 
ers. College and university towns 
receive many applications from the 
college-trained wives of students. 
The search for and the hiring of 
teachers starts early in January and 
increases and continues at a high 
rate to the start of the new school 
term the following September. Thru- 
out this period the Division main- 
tains office hours each day of the 
week, including Saturdays. This is 
necessary in order to provide the 
service required by teachers seeking 
employment and school officials in 
need of teachers. It is the aim and 
practice of the Division to maintain 
continuing liaison with colleges and 
universities as well as other con- 
cerned State and Federal agencies, 
in order to be fully appraised of the 
teaching trends and opportunities. 


Personal Calls 


School administrators have learned 
from experience that they can ac- 
complish more and obtain better 
results with their hiring problems 
when they call personally at the 
Division office. Teachers also are 
encouraged to make personal visits 
to the Division. Many contacts and 
appointments are made, and often 
contracts for new positions are 
signed in the office. 

Altho no positive effort has been 
made to obtain out-of-state teach- 
ing job openings, several schools in 


Northern Illinois and the Upper Pen. 
insula of Michigan do list thei 
needs with the Division. The WSEs 
has helped hundreds of teachers 
find employment in other states 
when they express interest in such 
openings. 

The division invites all teachers, 
beginners and experienced, to enroll, 
It is easy to register. Write to Teach. 
ers Placement Division, Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, 105 
South Blair Street, Madison 3, Wis. 
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HALF PRICE OFFER! 
50% Discount 


Selected titles on Wiscca- 
sin history for Wisconsin 
schools from the State H s- 
torical Society of Wiscon:in 
now available at half pri:e, 
postpaid for remittance with 
order. All copies new ad 
from regular stock. An opp: r- 
tunity to purchase definitive, 
readable Wisconsin history at 
this special educational ds- 
count. 


A CENTURY OF BANKING iN 
WISCONSIN, by Theodore A. 
Anderson 
List $4.00 Sale price $2.00 
MATTHEW HALE CARPEN- 
TER: WEBSTER OF THE 
WEST, by E. Bruce Thompson 
List $4.50 Sale price $2.25 
JAMES DUANE DOTY: FRON- 
TIER PROMOTER, by Alice E. 
Smith 
List $5.00 Sale price $2.50 
EMPIRE IN PINE: THE STORY 
OF LUMBERING IN WISCON- 
SIN, by Robert Fries 

List $4.00 Sale price $2.00 
PINE LOGS AND POLITICS: A 
LIFE OF PHILETUS SAWYER, 
by Richard Nelson Current 

List $4.00 Sale price $2.00 
PIONEER’S MISSION: THE 
STORY OF LYMAN C., DRAPER, 
by William B. Hesseltine 

List $4.50 Sale price $2.25 
WILLIAM FREEMAN VILAS: 
DOCTRINAIRE DEMOCRAT, by 
Horace S. Merrill 

List $4.50 Sale price $2.25 
A MERRY BRITON IN PIO- 
NEER WISCONSIN, by an un- 
known Englishman 

List $1.00 Sale price $ .50 


This offer expires May 1, 1959. 


Please address all orders to: 


Business Office 


State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin 


816 State St. 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS! 
WIN A FREE SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


GRAND AWARD 


~ $2500 


FORTY 


WA OL OMT N10): 


AMERICAN 
® —] 7a Le) 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 

The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All vou do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash. 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 

Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 


writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


JUST FOLLOW-THESE SIMPLE RULES 


Complete the following statement in 25 
words or less: ‘“‘Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
Sent that your entry, contents, and any 
‘ideas contained therein become the prop- 
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erty of the American Seating Company. 
Submit your entry on a post card or in 
a letter. Include your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 

You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to any one individual. 


Entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 

This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract—in 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


z Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. . 
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‘ WAP ret) a rt oO AS! 
answer questions on growing up 
At 

Complete Menstrual Education Program Free; Cl 


Supe 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers = 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age >y lum 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions gi val 
ask about menstruation. ; 


. . se 
If you would like any or all of these excellent help: , 

fill in the coupon below, checking the items you w: 

and the quantity of copies required. The makers 

Modess will be happy to fill your request. 

New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains t 

“ why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, si 1 long- 
phasi 
cerne 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on hea provi 
evalu 
/ . L. 
classroom discussions, tion, 


. key 
“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet Pe 


mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. Issue: 


ply... and in language your girls can easily understa 


and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement 


‘% 
eo eee 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”— 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teachin sti 
secut 
searc 
in sel 
also « 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black ing c 
ment. 
p k Sp 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. an 
televi 
inser\ 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- ing, r 
matic 
Ke 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to thick, 
who 
fectin 


guide, and copies of above booklets. 


% 


i 
A 
4 
: 
‘ 
i 
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“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 | 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 


“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 85 mm. 


keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. esis 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation DE 
Box 5966-2, Milltown, N. J. Regic 
NEA 

Please send me free: will 
copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” Fort | 
copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” Kress 
16mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks giona 
for delivery. Date wanted_______Alternate date _ ig spons 
35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because ... You Understand Th 
Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record:____ 9:30 
a6". 19” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired: 3314, 45, 7s. M. ¥ 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) Publi 
one ‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” partic 








Name 
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School Course. 





School address 





City Zone State 
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ASCD to Consider Steps 
For Curriculum Change 
At Cincinnati Session 


CINCINNATI-The Association for 
Supe vision and Curriculum Development 
(ASC) is expected to take a long step 
towar | unifying and coordinating curricu- 
lum mprovement activities when it con- 
venes in Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 1-5. This 
will oe the Association’s 14th annual 
confi ence. 

At the opening session, Jane Franseth, 
ASCi> president, will report on the Co- 
operative Action Program for Curriculum 
Improvement. That program, adopted at 
the !958 convention, is designed to co- 
ordin.te and bring into focus the curricu- 
lum improvement activities of ASCD and 
its 39 affiliated units. Three phases of the 
long-range program received heavy em- 
phasis this past year. They were con- 
cerned with balance in the curriculum, 
providing for individual differences, and 
evaluation of learning. 

L. D. Haskew, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, will deliver the 
keynote address. He will use the con- 
ference theme, “Action on Curriculum 
Issues.” 


Programs for Study Groups 

Study groups will meet on three con- 
secutive days to examine significant re- 
search findings and promising practices 
in selected subject matter areas. They will 
also explore effective possibilities for meet- 
ing critical issues in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Special assemblies will emphasize cru- 
cial aspects of such issues as educational 
television, adequate financial support for 
inservice education, promotion and report- 
ing, modern languages, science and mathe- 
matics, and the self-contained classroom. 

Key speakers include Lawrence Der- 
thick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
who is scheduled to discuss legislation af- 
fecting schools; Nicholas Hobbs, chairman, 





Gov. Nelson Sends Budget to Legislature 
Based on Estimated Income from Taxes 





Division of Human Development, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Helen Het- 
fernan, chief, Bureau of Elementary Edu- 
cation, California Department of Educa- 
tion at Sacramento; and Harold Hand, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Illinois. 


Winters and Crane Are 
Headliners for Central 


WAUSAU-—Carl S. Winters, minister of 
the Oak Park Baptist Church, Oak Park, 
Ill., and John B. Crane, syndicated col- 
umnist, are the principal speakers for the 
annual meeting of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association 
at Wausau, Mar. 6. 
Winters will speak 
at the morning ses- 
sion on “What Is 
Good About Educa- 
tion,” and Crane, an 
expert on European 
affairs, will speak at 
the afternoon pro- 
gram on the topic, 
“A United Europe.” 

In addition to the 
main speakers, the 
Association will have 20 sectional meet- 
ings during the last half of the morning 
session. 

During the convention two representa- 
tives of the WEA staff at Madison will be 
available for conferences on matters per- 
taining to teachers. Amil Zellmer and 
Robert Munger, WEA field consultants, 
will be assigned conference rooms con- 
venient for teachers to call. No appoint- 
ments are necessary. 

Margaret Scott, classroom teacher at 
Antigo High School, is chairman of the 
convention this year and will preside at 
the general sesisons. 


CARL S. WINTERS 


Classroom Teachers Plan Detroit Conference, Apr. 9-11 


DETROIT—The annual North Central 
Regional Conference, sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
will take place Apr. 9-11, at the Pick- 
Fort Shelby Hotel in Detroit, Mich. Mabel 
Kress of Ames, Iowa, North Central Re- 
gional Director of the Department, is re- 
sponsible for planning the Conference. 

The Conference will officially open at 
9:30 a.m. on Friday, Apr. 10, with Samuel 
M. Brownell, superintendent of Detroit 
Public Schools, welcoming the conference 
participants. 

Ewald Turner, president of the Depart- 
ment, will give the keynote address. 

On Friday evening participants will hear 
a report on the Department Study Confer- 
ence on the Untilization of Teacher Time 
Which took place in Washington, D. C., 
‘Nov. 28-29, 
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Two informal programs are scheduled 
on Saturday: “Revision of the NEA Con- 
stitution and By-Laws” by Lucille Carroll, 
NEA state director for Ohio, and “Pro- 
posed NEA Insurance Plan” by Hilda 
Maehling, assistant executive secretary for 
Professional Development and Welfare, 
NEA. 

A highlight of Saturday afternoon’s pro- 
gram will be local association clinics. 

The purpose of the conference is to help 
the classroom teacher develop his skills as 
an instructor and as an active leader in his 
professional association. The Department 
urges all local associations to send repre- 
sentatives and invites all classroom teachers 
to attend. 

Esther Jensen of Shorewood is a mem- 
ber of the planning committee from Wis- 
consin. 


MADISON—On Feb. 4, Gov. Nelson 
submitted a “bare-bones” budget to the 
Legislature for the fiscal year July 1, 1959 
to June 30, 1960, calling for expenditures 
of $192,656,264 and requiring increased 

revenues of $8,928,- 
336. 

The governor told 
the joint session of 
the Legislature he 
believed the first 
year budget could 
be financed without 
new taxation if loop- 
holes in the present 
income tax are closed 

Z and adjustments 
. made in other taxes 
and fees. 

The Governor told the Legislature he 
would call them back into session later 
this year, after an impact study had been 
made of the Wisconsin tax program. At 
that time new tax legislation would be pro- 
posed to finance the second year of the 
biennium. 


GOV. NELSON 


Schools Aids 


To meet the present statutory require- 
ments for state school aids the Governor 
said an additional $3,500,000 are needed. 
In addition another $2,000,000 must also 
be spent to provide for the 2,700 new stu- 
dents who will be enrolling in our colleges 
and university next fall, an increased stu- 
dent population equivalent to the enroll- 
ment of two entirely new state colleges. 

Among the requests for special appro- 
priations is one of $5,500,000 for addi- 
tional school aids. In making his recom- 
mendations for increased school aids the 
Governor said, “The Legislative Council 
has already recommended an additional 
$9,500,000 for this purpose in the coming 
year. While I admire the work of the 
Legislative Council, and while I am fully 
in accord with the Council’s objective, 
such a vast sum simply is not in sight. On 
the other hand, the problem can hardly 
be ignored while student population rises 
almost 4% a year and costs per student 
jump more than $20 a year. I therefore 
recommend an additional state appropria- 
tion for local school aids of $5,500,000. 
With the $3,500,000 already included in 
the Executive Budget, this will raise the 
state’s share of public school costs from 
the present 21% to 24%, thus allowing a 
3% reduction in the share paid by local 
property taxpayers. The combined $39,- 
000,000 of additional state aids will pay 
for almost 50% of the entire $19,000,000 
cost increase expected for next year, in- 
cluding the $20 per year increase for the 
present 575,000 student population as well 
as the $377 per year cost for each of the 
20,000 additional students anticipated.” 

(Turn to Page 25) 





Science Teachers Organize 
To Improve Instruction 


STEVENS POINT-—The science teach- 
ers of the state met in Stevens Point in 
September to organize the Wisconsin Soci- 
ety of Science Teachers. Approximately 
150 elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers attended the first session, adopted 
a constitution and elected officers. 

The general purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to promote the improvement of 
science instruction in Wisconsin with spe- 
cial emphasis on the exchange of descrip- 
tions of teaching techniques in science as 
well as to provide, thru experiment, new 
and different techniques in laboratory and 
classroom science instruction. 


Officers Chosen 

Officers elected include: 

Athniel B. Stuebbe, Manitowoc, presi- 
dent; Roy E. Smith, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Platteville, vice-president; Lois Bell, 
Wausau Senior High School, secretary; and 
Harvey C. Polzin, Gillett, treasurer. Edi- 
tors appointed by the president were Rose- 
mary Ehl and Carl Pfeiffer, both of Mon- 
ona Grove High School in Madison. 

Elected to the board of directors were: 
District I—John Storlie, Spooner; District 
2—Rodney Sheffer, Chippewa Falls; Dis- 
trict 3—Marshall Goodspeed, Merrill; Dis- 
trict 4—Lavaughn Carlson, Wisconsin 
Rapids; District 5—Norman Schein, She- 


boygan; District 6—Gerald Buck, Madison; 
and District 7—Harry A. Wolff, Milwaukee. 

Subject area chairmen for the state were 
appointed by the president. Heading the 
physics section for the year will be Donald 
Carter of Lake Geneva. Chairman of the 
chemistry section is Aubrey Woods of 
Beloit. Biology chairman is Thomas Hayes 
of Rhinelander. Heading the general and 
physical sciences for the year will be 
Reuben Hanson of Manitowoc, and direct- 
ing the elementary science division will be 
James Jordan of Beloit. 

Dues are $2.00 yearly payable to Harvey 
C. Polzin, Gillett, Wis. 


Guidance Conference Held 
At Stout State College 


MENOMONIE—Over 800 experts in 
various phases of guidance came to the 
campus of Stout State College, Menomo- 
nie, on Jan. 8, for an all-day conference. 
Participating were guidance specialists, 
schoo] administrators, teachers, psychia- 
trists, public officials, and other personnel 
with guidance responsibilities. 

Francis C. Gamelin, assistant to the 
superintendent of the Robbinsdale, Minne- 
sota, Public Schools, and a noted figure in 
guidance circles, presented the keynote ad- 
dress on the subject, “Guidance For The 
Future.” Verne C. Fryklund, president of 
Stout, and R. W. Whinfield, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance 


Association, welcomed the participants to 
the conference. 

After the keynote speech, delegates had 
opportunity to choose from among 21 sec- 
tional meetings devoted to such dj- 
verse topics as “Children in Trouble,” 
“Non-College Training Opportunities,” and 
“Industry Challenges School Guidance 
Programs.” 

Concluding the conference was a gen- 
eral session at which Dr. Gamelin sum- 
marized conference accomplishments. A 
panel of guidance directors and adminis- 
trators then asked questions of special 
interest to chairmen who presided over sec- 
tional meetings. Ralph G. Iverson, cirec- 
tor of student personnel services at Stout 
State College, was in charge of the 
conference. 


Maryland Association Se’s 
New Membership Standards 


BALTIMORE-—The Maryland  - tate 
Teachers’ Association, at its annual r eet- 
ing in October, passed a_ constitut »nal 
amendment limiting future membersh » to 
holders of bachelor’s degrees, special cer- 
tificates, or better. The amendment oes 
into effect Sept. 1, 1959; anyone enr Jlled 
before that date may retain his men: er- 
ship status. 

Maryland thus becomes the third tate 
to require a degree for membership ir the 
state education association. Both Kansas 
and Maine have similar requirements 











HAVE YOU HEARD? — 


About Federal Mutual Casualty Company's new 
‘Catastrophic’ Major Medical Expense plan? This is 
the plan that was endorsed by your Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association Welfare Committee and approved by 
the Representative Assembly November 6, 1958. This 
is the plan that was previously available only to the 
larger school systems and colleges, but now, with the 
sanction of the Wisconsin Education Association, it will 
be offered at the same low group rate to all teachers 
who are members of the association. 


To find out how your local association may obtain this 


fine coverage write to 


FEDERAL 


Whtual Casually Company 


706 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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UW’s Integrated Liberal 
Studies Program Praised 


\MADISON—High praise for the Uni- 
sity of Wisconsin’s Integrated Liberal 
dies Program—in which 420 students 
-nrolled this year—has been won re- 
ly from the North Central Association 
‘olleges and Universities, an organiza- 
ion for accrediting courses and programs 
gher institutions of learning. 
e UW’s ILS Program “has apparently 
eded and to a marked extent has 
ne a program of prestige on the 
us,” an NCACU team declares in a 
itly published report on its 1958 
ing visit for general inspection of UW 
rses and programs. 
‘The great strength of the program is 
jously in its staff and particularly in 
onviction and persistence of its chair- 
” the report continues—“The quality 
the program may in some measure be 
ged by the fact that it attracts to it a 
roportionately higher share of future 
Beta Kappas and future student 
ers. 


Studies in Broad Areas 


Robert E. Pooley has been chairman for 
the ILS program since its inception at 
Wisconsin. It consists of a two-year course 
of studies encompassing three broad edu- 
cational areas—the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the physical sciences. The 
studies in each broad area span the course 
of time from near the beginning of civili- 
zation to the present socially complex 20th 
century. Thus the subjects studies as gen- 
eral education may become for the student 
unified and significant in relation to each 
other. 

The 10th year of ILS was celebrated on 
Wisconsin’s campus last spring. The 265 
freshmen and 155 sophomores—420 in all 
-who constitute this year’s ILS crop 
amount to 3% of the undergraduate student 
population. Some 138 are Wisconsin resi- 
dents with 36 from Madison, 22 from 
Milwaukee, and 88 from other Badger 
towns. Out-of-state enrollees in ILS num- 
ber 282. 

Additional comments and words of 
praise in the NCACU report follow: 

On the Program’s goal: “In general, the 
Program is a significant attempt to tran- 
scend the vastness of a large campus and 
to bring students together in an atmos- 
phere of common intellectual interests. 
(With few exceptions, the Program is lim- 
ited to students in Arts and Science).” 

On ILS faculty: “ Rather than lean 
on the services of younger, less experi- 
enced faculty members who can be more 
readily spared from regular department 
duties, the Program has made firm con- 
verts of older and distinguished faculty 
members including several department 
chairmen and has enjoyed their continu- 
ous service from the beginning. There 
has been, therefore, a minimum of per- 
sonnel change and a maximum of con- 
tinuity, two problems which have beset 
similar programs at other institutions.” 

On student participation: “. . . One 
could wish that more students were en- 
tolled in the Program, perhaps even that 

‘It were compulsory for all. Yet it is clear 
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that the voluntary nature of the program 
—both for students and faculty—is a great 
source of strength. It is probable, too, that 
any substantial enlargement of the Pro- 
gram would jeopardize its quality.” 
On evaluation studies of the Program: 
Some evaluation research would 
seem to be highly desirable i 
reasonable to suppose that objective eval- 
uation of weaknesses and strengths could 
produce nothing but good results.” 


“< 


Evans Re-elected President 
Of Teachers Credit Union 


MADISON—The 28th annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
was held in the WEA office in Madison 
on Jan. 9. Calvin Evans of the Milwaukee 











Vocational School was re-elected president 
for the coming year. Anthony A. Farina, 
aadison, was named vice president, auu 
Walter Wittich of Madison was chosen 
treasurer. In accordance with By-Laws of 
the Credit Union, H. C. Weinlick, execu- 
tive secretary of the WEA, serves as sec- 
retary of the organization. 

The following were named as members 
of the Examining Committee: George 
Blackman, Cottage Grove, chairman; Al- 
bert Moldenhauer, Stevens Point; and 
James Green, Madison. 

E. J. McKean, Tomah, was re-elected to 
the Credit Committee for a three-year 
term. Other members of the Credit Com- 
mittee are R. F. Lewis, first assistant state 
superintendent of schools, and E. G. Wip- 
permann, Columbus. Walter Wittich, Mad- 
ison, was re-elected for a five-year term 
on the Board of Directors. 
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Second Edition 
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THE TEACHER’S EDITIONS 


handle... 





Understanding 
in Arithmetic 


THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Stressing the understanding (the “why” ) 
the second edition of the Row-Peterson Arithmetic Pro- 
gram meets the needs of all pupils. By means of a special 
study of groups it makes clear the meaning and uses of 
numbers and equips the pupil to think out arithmetic for 
himself. Among distinctive features of the program are: 


e Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 
to everyday situations 
Specially prepared number stories that motivate and 
enrich understanding 
A superior presentation of fractions 
A planned testing program that diagnoses pupil needs 
and measures pupil progress 
Intensive and continuous drill, practice, and mainte- 


The Teacher’s Editions contain many distinctive and 
convenient features. They provide specific suggestions 
and instructions for each chapter to help the teacher gear 
teaching methods and demonstrations to the needs of 
each ability group. Each page of the basic text is shown 
in full size and color with answers to all problems and 
exercises. Also included are additional problems, prac- 
tice materials, enrichment activities, and tests. Easy to 
. practical to use. 
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Primer through Grade 8 


of arithmetic, 





Row, Peterson and Company EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, 











Annual Inventory Reveals 
Important Education Facts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Research 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation released results of its annual inven- 
tory on the state of the public schools on 
Dec. 17. From figures gathered at the 
beginning of this school term, the NEA 
found. 


1. Over a million more students in the 
schools than at the same time last year. 


Total is 34,641,627, with 24,340,919 in 
elementary schools and 10,300,708 in high 
schools. 

2. Current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance averages $340, That’s up 
4.9% over last year and up 72% since 
1948-49. Two states spend under $200 
per pupil, while two states spend over 
$500. 

3. Average salary of the classroom 
teacher is $4,775, an increase of 4.5% 
over last year. There are now 1,291,929 
classroom teachers, 4.4% more than last 
year. 
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NEW MAP OF ALASKA 


This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
ina Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 


Suddenly faced with Alaska’s 
new importance to our nation, 
teachers need new map and in- 
formation at fingertips. State- 
hood changes our flag, number 


of seats in Congress, center of 


U.S. population—adds 2% 


times the size of the State of 


Texas for homesteading. 

THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan 
map in shaded relief, natural 
color—shows rivers, RRs, air 


routes—has historical facts of 
Alaska’s development, also 
Robertson Teaching Guide that 
correlates with map and has 24 
meaningful, practical projects 
with sources of free and inex- 
pensive materials. 


TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 
28 x 27” including TEACHING GUIDE 
send name, address and 25¢ to 
JEPPESEN AND GO. Box 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 


Healthful + Delicious + Satisfying! 










Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives 


you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 





4, Emergency teachers—those who do 
not qualify for full state certification—total 
95,721, one percent more than last year, 
(No improvement in the ratio of emer- 
gency teachers to the total number of 
teachers has been evident over the past 
eight years.) 

5. The teacher shortage remains most 
severe in elementary schools as opposed 
to high schools, and in rural schools as 
opposed to urban schools. Only three 
states expect the supply of elementary 
teachers to balance the demand in the 
next three years. Six states estimate the 
supply of high school teachers will ine 
the demand for the same period. 

6. Local taxing districts continue to 
contribute the major portion of sc 
revenues. The relative share of the t 
levels of governments are: local—5é6 3 
state—39.7%, and federal—3.5%. Rev. 
receipts for schools totalled $12.1 bil!.on, 
an increase of 8.4% over last year. 

7. There are about 45,393 school 
tricts this year, while there were 49 
last year and 127,244 in 1931-32. \ 
the decrease in administrative units 
come a decrease in the number of sc ool 
board members, trustees, and school su jer- 
intendents. The decrease in school dist icts 


lis- 
7] 
ith 


has 


is the result of consolidations for -ffi- 
ciency. 

The report titled Estimates of Sc‘iool 
Statistics, 1958-59, is the 17th in a series 
began in 1942-43. Totals this year inc'ude 
Alaska. 

Tho most of the statistics have been 
verified by state officials, and have proved 
to be highly accurate in the past, they 


are estimates rather than official figures. 

The 3l-page report contains 13 charts 
giving state-by-state breakdowns on key 
subjects. Figures are also given for reve- 
nue receipts, current expenses, total re- 
ceipts, and total expenses. 


Education Tours to Europe 
Planned by UW Extension 


MADISON-—A trio of educational tours 
—to Russia and behind the Iron Curtain, 
to the British Isles, and to continental 
Europe—are being planned for next sum- 
mer by the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, together with a unique pre- 
tour orientation program. 

L. H. Adolfson, director of the division, 
announced that the excursion to Europe 
will be an art tour for which University 
credit will be granted. All the tours, ex- 
tending from four to eight weeks, will! be 
led by prominent members of the UW 
faculty—Profs. Robert Finley, geography, 
Michael Petrovich, history, and Warring- 
ton W. Colescott, art education. 

The tours will accommodate 15 to 30 
adults. Adolfson stressed that the educa- 
tional aspect of the tour program makes it 
essential that those going have more than 
a common knowledge of the counties, 
their culture, people, political and «co- 
nomic contributions, and world status 

To qualify the tour-goers, the Exten-:ion 
Division will hold a special series of ‘ec- 
ture-discussion classes next spring for ¢ ich 
of the non-credit tour groups. 


February | 759 
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WEA to Try Drive-in Conference at Richland Center 


\IADISON—An innovation in WEA’s 
program of service to local associations will 
be unveiled Saturday, Feb. 28, at Richland 
Cenier. A one-day drive-in conference, 
dealing with Community Relations and 
Teacher Welfare, 
will be jointly spon- 
sored by the WEA 
Public Relations 
Committee and the 
WEA Research De- 
partment at the 
Richland County 
College. 

“This conference 
is something which 
PR committees have 
been working toward 
for several years,” 
PR Committee Chairman Jack Mercier 
commented. “The continuation and expan- 
sion of such conferences will depend upon 
the «xtent of participation and reactions of 
those in attendance.” 

Invitations have been mailed to locals’ 
presidents and other education leaders in 
the locals committee district containing 
Crawford, Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, Rich- 
land, Sauk, and Vernon counties. Locals 
committee district boundaries were ob- 
served to facilitate attendance, but mem- 
bers outside the area are welcome to 
attend. 

Registration will begin at the Richland 
County College at 9:15 a.m. Charles Frai- 
ley, WEA research director, will lead the 
group considering teacher welfare, while 
PR committee members and WEA staff 
personnel will discuss key issues with the 
community relations group. The meeting 
will close at 3 p.m. following an open dis- 
cussion hour. 

“It is our hope that at least two persons 
will attend from each local association, so 
that one may participate in the session on 
community relations, and another in the 
concurrent session on salary schedule pro- 
cedures,” Mercier noted. “We urge local 
associations to pay the expenses of their 
representatives.” 

A luncheon will be held at the Park 
Hotel, at which Richard Bailey, Regents’ 
information director, will speak. Luncheon 
reservations should be returned to Gaylord 
Unbehaun, 966 Park St., Richland Center, 
no later than Feb. 24. 
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GOV. NELSON ... 


(Continued from Page 21) 


For the college and university faculties 
the Governor recommended an additional 
appropriation of $890,000 which together 
with the 4% increase already proposed in 
the Executive Budget would raise the 
salaries about 8%. For the second year of 
the biennium the Governor said he would 
recommend a 12% increase. “If these in- 
creases are granted, it will leave the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the middle salary 
brackets of Big Ten Universities, and it 
will help attract and retain the kind of 
quality desirable in the teaching profession 
at the University and state colleges.” 

'n the general area of human needs the 
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Governor proposed an omnibus appropria- 
tion of $1,285,000 of which $185,000 
would be required to initiate a new pro- 
gram of state aids to community clinics 
treating emotionally disturbed children and 
their parents. “Pilot efforts at such com- 
munity clinics,” he said, “have already 
indicated that the costs of treating the 
emotionally disturbed at an early age may 
be repaid as much as three-fold later on 
by keeping people out of our prisons and 
mental hospitals.” 


rising student population thru an extended 
loan program rather than an increased out- 
right grant in the form of scholarships. “In 
the long pull, an expanded loan program 
offers the greatest educational opportunity 
to the greatest number, at the least cost 
to the taxpayer.” The legislature is urged 
to start the program immediately in order 
to integrate it with the Federal student 
loan program of $135,000 passed by Con- 
gress last year. 

In the area of higher education the 
Governor recommended $100,000 in fluid 
research funds vital to the University, 
$100,000 to provide the overcrowded Uni- 


Also in the Governor’s omnibus supple- 
mentary appropriation is $250,000 for a 
student loan program. It is recommended 


versity in 


provements, and 


for student teaching assistants. 





HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, 100 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting ievel) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


GRANT 
MARSH 
STEAMBOAT 
CAPTAIN 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 23 


Milwaukee with selected im- 
$60,000 for the state 
colleges’ cooperative graduate program and 





WAVAI Works on Program 
Book and New Curriculum 


MARSHFIELD—A complete revision of 
the Suggested Curriculum for Wisconsin 
Departments of Vocational Agriculture and 
an extensive revision of the Wisconsin 
Farming Program Book for Students of 
Vocational Agriculture are among the ac- 
tivities of the Wisconsin Association of 
Vocational Agricultural Instructors for this 
year. Committees of instructors from all 
parts of the state are being selected by the 
executive committee of the Association to 
develop the various phases of the program. 

The WAVAI Executive Committee met 
at Marshfield on Jan. 23-24 with repre- 


sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education at the State Colleges at 
Platteville and River Falls, the University 
of Wisconsin, and the Agricultural Division 
of the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

Members of the WAVAI executive com- 
mittee are the following instructors in 
vocational agriculture: Kenneth Wall, 
Ellsworth, president; Walter Hansen, 
Spring Valley, vice-president; M. S. Mur- 
ray, Cameron, secretary—treasurer; N. N. 
Rowe, West Salem, delegate-at-large; Ken- 
neth Kramer, Belleville; Erle E. Barber, 
Ladysmith; Olaf Pederson, Turtle Lake; 
Roy R. Koss, Algoma; Millard Gundlach, 
Montfort; Paul Kreul, Hortonville; Arthur 
Weiner, West Bend; Francis Steiner, 
Granton; T. R. Hillert, Tomah. 


BETTER BOOKS 
for BETTER TEACHING 


Brewton ° 





HAROLD JORDAHL 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Eibling 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 


¢ Completely NEW 
¢ Written in an exciting narrative style 


¢ Abundant pupil-teacher aids 
* Beautifully illustrated 


NEW HORIZONS —Through Reading and Literature 


Book 1 — Grade 7 
Book 2 — Grade 8 


Lemon ° Ernst 


¢ Separate selections for reading-appreciation 
* Separate selections for skills development 


¢ Interesting worthwhile content 


¢ Balance between prose and poetry 


Your LAIDLAW representatives 
LOUIS EVANS 


Grades 4-8 


° King ° Harlow 





@ RIVER FOREST, ILL. 
eSUMMIT,N. J. 

@ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
e@ DALLAS, TEXAS 

e ATLANTA, GA. 








YOURS ... for the asking 


This is your column. It contains offers 
of many educational materials not avail- 
able in other magazines. Watch for it in 
each issue. Order items you can use before 
supplies are exhausted, but do not ask the 
children to send for this material in their 
names. It is intended for teachers’ use 
only. For fastest response, write directly to 
the advertisers—or use the convenient cou- 
pon below. 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. What Every Writer Should Know. A 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s and 
don’ts for writers. It answers questions on 
how to prepare a manuscript, how to sub- 
mit it to a publisher and points out the 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers. ‘Ex- 
position Press) 

27. Posture Posters set of 5—designe: 
use in the classroom to illustrate the ; :i 
ciples of healthful posture. (American $ 
ing Co.) 

32. List of hard-to-find teaching mat 
aids assembled by teachers for teaci 
Whether you need samples from the f+ 
forest, and mines or inexpensive sci 
materials and arithmetic devices, you 
want this list of reasonably priced aid 
your file. (Practical Aids Co.) 

36. Origins of New England folde: 
tour, summer 1959. A study cours¢ 
wheels emphasizing American His! 
1620-1860. University credit. Also fi 

on Collegiate Tours to Europe. Indic: 
which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

38. European Travel Courses, Sumner 
1959—Folder describing a variety of pro- 
grams offering graduate, undergraduate 
and/or inservice credit, also tours in Latin 
American and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

47. Honor Your Partner—Brochure gives a 
description of Instructional records avail- 
able for Square, Couple, and Folk Dances; 
Play Party games; Marches; and Rope 
Skipping for all age groups. (Square Dance 
Associates) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives cost for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1959. Also 
shorter tours 3-9 weeks. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 

59. A Citizens Planning Guide to Low 
Cost School Construction is a thoro study 
on school construction costs produced by 
the Allied Masonry Council. It is of par- 
ticular interest to school administrators, 
members of boards of education, and key 
public officials. (Structural Clay Products 
Institute) 

68. Florida Future is a folder showing 
Florida real estate opportunities designed 
for the middle income families of Amer- 
ica. (Florida Realty Bureau, Inc.) 

83. Around the World Summer Air Crui 
brochure gives full particulars of tour ol! er- 
ing 6 units of college credit by San Fi 
cisco State College. Conducted by 
Donald Castleberry, Prof. of Governn 

& Social Science, 60-day tour visits Haw 
Japan, Hongkong, Saigon, Angkor \ it. 


February 1959 
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Bangkok, Singapore, Ceylon, India, Tehe- 
ran, Israel, Turkey, and Greece. (STOP 
Tours 
96. Military Guidance in Secondary 
§chools. Written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance counselors, coaches 
and teachers. A source book of ideas and 
sugg:stions which will assist in  tailor- 
makiag the military guidance program in 
the |. ght of students’ needs and local re- 
sources. Also included will be a copy of a 
book ct for students, entitled “The Secret 
of Cotting Ahead” and another for par- 
ents, entitled “What Are Your Son’s 
Chances of Making Good? (Department of 
the ~rmy) 
87, Free Materials on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Indicite quantities desired: Growing Up 
and Liking It. Helpful booklet for girls 
beginning to menstruate. Endorsed by doc- 
tors ind educators. Perfect supplement to 
classroom discussions. 
Use ad in this issue to order movie and 
color filmstrip accompanied by McGraw- 
Hill ‘i'eacher’s Guide. (Educational Depart- 
ment. Personal Products Corp.) 
88. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

88a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 

88b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free movie by 
Walt Disney Productions and other teach- 
ing aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corp., Educa- 
tional Department) 
89. How to Catch a Cold, a 16 mm., 
sound and color film, teaches youngsters 
cold prevention in ten delightful minutes 
of Walt Disney fun. Available free (ex- 
cept for return postage) on short term 
loan. Also send for free set of six color 
posters featuring highlights of the film. A 
special teaching aid for grades 2, 3 and 
4—“I Promise Common Sense’, a health 
pledge for the children to sign and keep is 
available free in quantity. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Educational Department) 
90. Webster Number Line—A special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to clearly show pupils all the basic 
arithmetic steps: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. It is designed 
to be tacked or taped above the chalk- 
board and is a perfect device for helping 
teachers lead boys and girls to see that 
arithmetic has meaning and is actually 
challenging and enjoyable. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Co.) 
91. Information on Eurailpass, the one 
ticket that is good for two months of un- 
limited railroad travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Railroads) 


—> 


92. Brochure on Jet Tours via Pan Ameri- 
can. Personally escorted tours, all expense, 
covering 11 countries. It has 20 pages and 
is well illustrated. Brochure on Summer 
Study and Travel in Mexico, describing a 
summer vacation designed for teachers at 
4a minimum cost, with a wonderful itiner- 
ary of Field Trips to the most important 
places of historical and archaeological in- 
terest in Mexico. Five hours college credit. 
Courses: Spanish, Art and History. (Cara- 
van Tours) 
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Did Your Last Accident or Illness 


COST YOU ANY MONEY? 


A rather easy question to answer; you probably found it 


difficult to meet ‘extra expenses!" Play safe with Wash- 


ington National ‘‘Tailor-Made”’ plans of income protection. 





SPONSORED AND ENDORSED BY 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


(EVANSTON, ILLINOIS) 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


WISCONSIN GROUP OFFICE WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSN. 
606 West Wisconsin 404 Insurance Building 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin Madison 3, Wisconsin 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year 
Chicago 1, Illinois of 1958-59 


only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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NEA Study Reports Elementary School Principal’s Status 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Teachers too 
busy to observe their own principals may 
have their eyes opened by a study just re- 
leased by the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The first com- 
prehensive study of the elementary princi- 
palship in 10 years reveals this national 
picture: 

Chances are that the elementary prin- 
cipal is a man. If he’s the average male 
principal, he’s just passed his 43rd_birth- 
day and has about eight years’ experience 
in his job, with 5.8 years in the same 
school system. He holds a Master’s degree, 
is likely to have two or more dependents 
and a small income from outside earnings. 

’ On the 41% chance that the principal 
is a woman, she’s older than her male 
counterpart, about 52. She has about nine 
years experience in the present school sys- 
tem plus about 17% years background as 
a classroom teacher. She, too, most likely 
has a Master’s but her outside income is 
practically nil. There’s a strong chance that 
she’s reached her occupational goal. Most 
likely, she has no full dependents, but 
over one fourth of all women principals do. 

Surveying both supervising principals 
and teaching principals, the study also re- 
veals: 

1. Median salary of the principals re- 
porting on the survey was $6,237. For su- 
pervising principals it was $6,600, and for 
teaching principals, $4,737. Median salary 
for men was slightly less than for women, 


but this reflects unequal distribution of 


men and women in school systems of vari- 
ous sizes. There are more women in larger 
school districts and these districts pay 
more. 

2. Relatively, the economic status of 
principals, as compared with classroom 
teachers, has dropped. They have not 
shared to any great extent in salary im- 
provement affecting the teaching profes- 
sion as a whole. 

3. Principals spend about 9.2 hours at 
their jobs each day plus 4.9 hours a week 
at school duties during weekends and 
evenings. They also spent 4.5 hours of 
out-of-school-time per week for profes- 
sional improvement. Community activities 
take up 3.5 hours a week. 

4. Average term of employment for all 
principals is for a 10-month service period 
out of the year, tho 12% of the supervising 
principals and 4% of the teaching prin- 
cipals are employed by the calendar year 
with a three-or-four-week vacation. 

5. Regionally, the Far West is $850 
higher in average salaries than the next 
highest region, the Middle Atlantic states. 
Lowest regional average was $5,355 in the 
Southeast. 





Any educational system is a_ great 
sorting-out process. One of its most impor- 
tant goals is to identify and guide able 
students and to challenge each student to 
develop his capacities to the utmost. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC. 





Humphrey Urges Eggheads 
To Play Greater Role 


MINNEAPOLIS — “Intellectuals — the 
thinking men and women of America— 
must play a far more significant role in the 
life of our nation,” Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota told delegates to 
the second national 
conference of the 
NEA Department of 
Rural Education in 
October. 

“Those whe are 
naturally endowed 
with more brain- 
power than sore of 
their fellow cov ntry- 
men have an 0 | liga- 
tion and a du'y to 
use at least port of 
it in the nation || in- 
terest, to participate not only in p:ofes- 
sional discussion, but, in the broad - nse, 
also in political discussion and decis' :n, 

“I have said before that we need ‘nore 
eggheads in the positions of leader. iip- 
and fewer fatheads! 

“But few are going to actually ‘vite 
the eggheads to play a greater dec sion- 
making role in our national life. The » are 
going to have to take the bull by the 
horns themselves. They must on their own 
initiative give up more time and energy 
to the public business, take a far greater 
interest in politics and policy. This is the 
clear and immediate duty of the present 
generation of intellectual leaders.” 


HUBERT HUMPHREY 








students today. 


and Plane Geometry. 


383 Madison 


extend horizons in the teaching and 
learning of 


MATHEMATICS 


A completely modern program for all 


ALGEBRA 1 (1958) 
ALGEBRA 2 11958) 


A MODERN COURSE 
IN TRIGONOMETRY 11959) 


PLANE GEOMETRY 9:7) 


A Teacher's Manual with Answers and Basic Solu- 
tions for each book. TESTS for Algebra 1 and 2, 


TEXTBOOKS 








preparation. 


Wisconsin Representative—DONALD LEE 


HENRY HOLT AND 


Avenue 


open new roads to understanding and 
appreciation in 


OUR READING HERITAGE 


Complete Literature Program, Grades 7-12 
New Trails—Grade 7 
Wide Horizons—Grade 8 
Exploring Life—Grade 9 
Ourselves and Others—Grade 10 
This Is America—Grade 11 
England and the World—Grade 12 


Teacher’s Manual and TESTS for each book. A 
STUDENT'S HANDBOOK for each book is in 


COMPANY 


LITERATURE 


New York 17 
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Ford Foundation Grants Aid 
For Experimental College 


» 

NEW YORK—An experimental college 
will be established by Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, with the assistance of a 
$700.00 grant announced on Dec. 22 by 
the Ford Foundation. The grant will help 
fnance the planning and initial evalua- 
tion of the new college, which will open 
Septe nber, 1959. 

Th purpose of the new college to be 
estab!shed by Wayne State University is 
to develop an improved program in gen- 
eral -ducation—“that common body of 
ideas nd knowledge which every educated 
man sould possess,” according to Clarence 
H. Foust, vice president in charge of the 
Foun ation’s Education program. 


Courses Offered 


The major innovation of the new col- 
lege is that all students will be required 
to take work in the natural sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities thruout 
their four undergraduate years. Within these 
areas, customary divisions of subjects into 
academic courses will be largely discarded. 
Instead, traditional academic studies will 
be combined to form courses covering 
basic fields of knowledge. 

Training in English composition will be 
an integral part of all studies in the cur- 
riculum. 

The college will also experiment with 
new arrangements for the better. utiliza- 
tion of faculty time and for improvements 
in the conditions of learning. Courses will 


be taught thru a combination of large 
lecture classes, small discussion groups, 
and independent study. 

“The principal advances in American 
education have their roots in thoughtful 
and imaginative experimentation,” Faust 
said. 

“During the past quarter of a century, 
there have been practically no new experi- 
mental institutions concerned with further 
development of undergraduate programs 
of general education,” he continued. “The 
new college to be established by Wayne 
State University will appear on the Amer- 
ican educational scene at a time when the 
testing of new concepts and methods to 
improve the quality and management of 
higher education is of profound national 
importance.” 


Independent Study 


The college will stress independent 
study. In the senior year, students will 
participate in a colloquium (discussion- 
group course) in which they will pursue 
about half their studies without direct 
instruction from the faculty. 

Since the amount of time students 
spend on independent study will increase 
as they move thru the program, instruc- 
tional costs will be highest during the 
freshman year and lowest during the 
senior year—the reverse of the prevailing 
instructional-cost pattern. 

The college will inaugurate its program 
with the freshman class to be admitted in 
the fall of 1959. As these students ad- 
vance, the college will initiate other stages 
of its program. At the end of a four-year 


period, it will be conducting a full col- 


lege course and will have an estimated en- 
rollment of about 1,200 to 1,500 students. 

The total cost for the first five and a 
half years of the college is estimated at 
$2,645,000. The balance of the funds re- 
quired in addition to the Foundation’s 
grant will come from student fees and 
from appropriations by the State of 
Michigan. 


Wausau Junior Hi Chorus 
Invited to ‘Music Confab 


WAUSAU-—The Wausau Junior High 
School mixed chorus, directed by Eva Mae 
Struckmeyer, has been honored by being 
invited to appear on the program of the 
1959 divisional meeting of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference in Chicago, 
May 7. The invitation said, “No other 
vocal group of any kind from Wisconsin 
will appear on the Chicago program. It 
is therefore extremely complimentary to 
the entire Wisconsin Valley Music Con- 
ference that this chorus from your school 
is so honored.” 

In commenting on the invitation the 
Wausau Daily Record Herald had this to 
say: “It goes without saying that the school 
in general and the music department in 
particular is pleased by the honor reflected 
in the invitation. But a sizable proportion 
of the community, we're sure, is just about 
as happy about the whole thing. For the 
choruses turned out by Miss Struckmeyer 
in her service to Wausau as a member of 
the Junior High School staff have won a 
solid place in the hearts of many a Wausau 
resident.” 
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from understanding the number system 


This is what puts pupils way ahead when they’ve studied 


Write for FREE sample-page booklet #490 to see how 
these textbooks and their Teaching Guides can help 
you build in your pupils the strong foundations they 
need either to become successful in science or to be 
competent in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 2. PALO ALTO 


FAIR LAWN, N.J. 


from knowing how to analyze problems and make equations 


from gaining insight into mathematical relationships— 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 








Lyle Ashby Becomes Deputy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lyle W. 
Ashby, assistant executive secretary for 
educational services, was named deputy 
executive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association on Jan. 1, according to 
an announcement 
made recently by 
William G. Carr, 
NEA executive sec- 
retary. 

Ashby has been 
with the NEA since 
1928 and has been 
in his present posi- 
tion for the past 
three years. In an- 
nouncing the  pro- 
motion Carr said the 
new deputy’s ap- 
pointment had just been approved by the 
NEA Executive Committee. 

As a staff officer to assist the executive 
secretary, Ashby’s responsibilities will in- 
clude supervision of the work of the per- 
sonnel director and the convention coor- 
dinator; development of the agenda for 
meetings of the Association’s executive 
committee and board of directors; pre- 
paration of work plans to place in effect 
decisions made by the Association’s gov- 
erning bodies; and serving as acting execu- 
tive secretary as required. 


LYLE W. ASHBY 


Directed Instructional Sessions 
As assistant executive secretary for edu- 
cational services, which position he held 


‘in 
<a This 


Executive Secretary of NEA 


for several years, Ashby served as liaison 
for 26 NEA departments; directed regional 
instructional conferences sponsored by 
NEA at Toledo, Minneapolis, Boston, Den- 
ver, Boise, and Portland, Oregon; and 
planned NEA convention programs. 

Planning for a Council on Instruction 
at the NEA headquarters has been carried 
on under his guidance. Current projects 
for which he has responsibility include a 
clearing house service on the academically 
talented student; problems of juvenile de- 
linquency; and development of consultant 
services in elementary education. 

Ashby served as assistant director of 
the Division of Publications when he first 
joined the NEA staff. He has spent most 
of his professional career with the Asso- 
ciation. While in the Publications Division 
he was assistant editor of the NEA Journal 
and developed and edited an NEA pub- 
lication designed for lay readers entitled, 
The Public and Education. 


Promoted AEW 


His activities while with the NEA have 
been wide and varied. He has been direc- 
tor of the nationwide observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week sponsored by the 
NEA in co-operation with the U. S. Office 
of Education, the American. Legion, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

A native of Guide Rock, Neb., Ashby 
attended the public schools there and re- 
ceived his AB degree at Hastings College, 


Hastings, Nebr. He received his master’s 
degree from American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and his doctorate from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He also received an honorary LLD. from 
Hastings College. 


NWEA Sponsors Legislative 
Workshop, Oshkosh, Jan. 17 


OSHKOSH—A Legislative Workshop 
sponsored under the auspices of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education Associ:tion 
considered the legislative program for edu- 
cation at a meeting in Oshkosh, Saturday, 
Jan. 17. 

Herbert H. Helble, Appleton, wa. the 
luncheon speaker on the subject, “t ffec- 
tive Legislative Techniques.” He a 
the NWEA members to know and u 
stand legislative issues affecting educ 
to establish personal contacts with gis. 
lators, and to make use of effective |. tters 
in making their opinions known to law- 
makers. 

Current legislative information wa 
sented by William Kahl of the Stat 
partment of Public Instruction and 
ert Munger, WEA field consultant. 

The 60 educators who attended the 
ference were welcomed by Perry A. 
ler, Oshkosh superintendent of sc! 
and Werner Witte, Appleton, presid« 
the NWEA. 

Presiding over the conference 
Courtney Leonard of Manitowoc, 
man of the organizations legislative 
mittee. 
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little girl 


THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


Walt Disney Productions 
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by 
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is a 


Each year over 100,000 girls begin to men- 
struate before they are 11. So do your 
girls a favor by showing them this movie 
early in their lives. With naturalness and 
charm, this 10-minute, 16 mm. sound and 
color film explains just what happens dur- 
ing menstruation and why. Appealing Dis- 
ney-style characters dramatize health and 
grooming rules. Prints available on short- 
term loan. 


NOW 


Time to show her the charming animated film 


“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


“YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW" 
is a lovely illustrated booklet 
Wiel lel aly-4h\A-t-r-Lefol-Xom [an celdaat-he(elam ce) 
the pre-teen girl. 


————————- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——*———K-—- 


Kimberly—Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-29, Neenah, Wisconsin 


“VERY PERSONALLY YOURS” 
(o) a f-1a-Munale)a-mmel-2¢-111-Xem->.4e)f-Tar-he el) 
for the teen-age girl. Also avail- 
able: Teaching Guide, Physiology 
Chart and new Mother-Daughter 
Program. 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 
“The Story of Menstruation.” Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)___ 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) — 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks). 


Also send the following: copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
___copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


() Physiology Chart [) Mother-Daughter Program This entire program is available withott 
charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


(J Teaching Guide 





NAME as 
SCHOOL 
STREET 


GRADE 
ZONE____STATE 











F KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK core. 
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A completely new series METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


for grades one to nine 


NEW APPROACHES Ingenious and novel types of questions permit more accurate 


measurement of recognized objectives 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT Meaningful sub-units pinpoint instruc- 


tional strengths and weaknesses 


NEW NATIONAL NORMS Pepresentative norms are based on testing 600,000 


pupils in all states in all types of school systems 


Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MATS Form A are now ready for examination March 1. 
Tests for fall programs available for delivery to schools July 1. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


JAMES W. FARREY, Wisconsin representative 











a HERE’S WHY IT PAYS TO SPECIFY 
CLAY DENISON STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE BACKUP 
TILE FROM MASON CITY BRICK AND TILE Co. 


SAFE and SURE..... Clay Tile 


Header provides positive bond with face brick — eliminates movement 
in the wall, thus reducing cracking, expansion and contraction problems. 
All tile plastering surface, 


Vertical alignment of shells and webs provides maximum compressive 
strength, 

No through mortar joints to conduct heat or moisture through the wall. 
Clay tile is free from soluble salts which can contribute to efflorescence. 


Uniform coursing heights for exposed interiors. 


Available in textured or scraped face for exposed interiors. 


FOR 10° peal 
Write for literature. 


6” Backup is lead beoring, posses 2 hour fire 
test, saves twe inches of space. 


You can be sure when you specify Denison Clay 


Tile backup — for you know it will perform per- 
fectly, you know it will assure long life and com- 
plete satisfaction in the building you design. You 
need not run the risk of damp, cold buildings, high 
maintenance and heating costs, cracked walls and 
hard-to-clean interiors. Specify Denison Clay 
Backup Tile and you know you're right! 








GOODWIN COMPANIES 


ENGINEERING & PROMOTION OFFICES 
614 Central National Bidg. 513 Foshay Tower 
Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Phone AT 8-3387 Phone FE 6-6788 


CLAY 
PRODUCTS 





——— 





9 ¥ ALITY 
Engineered 


gw Have you seen the NEW Ottumwa 
i Buff Velour Face Tile? If not — you're 
in for a pleasant surprise. You'll find Buff Velour 

the answer to many design problems involving ex- 


posed interiors and exteriors of tile. It's most at 
tractive! Write for full information. 


AAAAAAAA ALAAA AAA AAAAAAAAA ALAA 


DES MOINES CLAY COMPANY 
MASON CITY BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
OTTUMWA BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
OSKALOOSA CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
REDFIELD BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
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Wisconsin Supreme Court Decision Favors Ball at Superior 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court on Feb. 3 handed down a decision 
in favor of George Ball of Wisconsin State 
College at Superior who was dismissed by 
the State Board of College Regents from 
his position in 1957. The case had been 
tried in October in the Dane County Cir- 
cuit Court before Judge Richard W. Bard- 
well, who ruled that Ball had not been 
given an adequate hearing by the State 
College Board of Regents which is re- 
quired by statute. 

Ball was an associate professor at Supe- 
rior from 1950 to 1957 when he was dis- 
charged by Jim Dan Hill, president of the 
College. 

The court by a four to three decision 
upheld the earlier opinion of Judge Bard- 
well. In the majority opinion written by 
Justice George R. Currie, the Court said 
that many of the Regents’ specifications 
of charges would not qualify either as 
bad behavior or inefficiency. An example 
given was a charge that Ball had dis- 
played bad behavior in criticizing the col- 
lege faculty program. 


Academic Freedom 

“Surely a teacher in a state college is 
entitled to some academic. freedom in criti- 
cizing school programs in which he is in 
disagreement,” the Court said. 

The Court also criticized the Regents’ 
action in blanketing into the hearing rec- 
ord the results of an investigation carried 
out by board members at the college and 


the failure of the Regents’ investigating 
committee to give witnesses assurance that 
they would not be subject to reprisals for 
any testimony they might give. “Merely 
adoption by the defendant board of a reso- 
lution against Dr. Ball ‘are sustained’ does 
comply with the requirement of the stat- 
ute,” Currie said. 


Procedure Criticized 


The Court further criticized the com- 
mittee’s procedure at the hearing on the 
grounds that Regent Lewis Magnuson of 
Oshkosh acted as both counsel and prose- 
cutor. 

The Court ruled that Ball be rehired 
at Superior or be given another hearing 
by the Regents. 

In the dissenting opinion, Justice Timo- 
thy Brown held that the Supreme Court 
majority erred in holding that, in such a 
proceeding, substantial evidence must be 
brought to support an administrative deci- 
sion. Brown said that this was required 
only under one chapter of the statute and 
that that chapter was not the one under 
which the case was taken to court. 

Brown held it was not necessary for the 
Regents to specify most items of ineffi- 
ciency and bad behavior for which Ball 
was discharged. He also took issue with 
the majority opinion that Ball was denied 
a fair hearing and that Regent Lewis 
Magnuson acted improperly as judge and 
counsel for the hearing. 

Prior to the Court action, the NEA and 


the WEA took an active interest in Dr. 
Ball’s case. A committee composed of 
NEA members from outside Wisconsin 
and of WEA members in the state held 
a three-day hearing in Superior to listen 
to witnesses from both sides of the con- 
troversy. Later a report was published 
jointly by the NEA and the WEA giving 
a complete summary of the committee’s 
findings. T. J. Jensen, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Shorewood and now 
on the staff of Ohio State University, was 
chairman of the NEA Committee on ‘J en- 
ure and Academic Freedom, and was in 
charge of the investigation by the profes- 
sional associations. 

In addition to the sharing of the ex- 
pense of the hearing and the publis ving 
of the report by the NEA and the WEA, 
the WEA Executive Committee upor the 
recommendation of the Welfare Con snit- 
tee granted $500 to the Wisconsin ~sso- 
ciation of College Faculties to help «ity 
the case to the Supreme Court. In . ddi- 
tion the WEA attorney filed a bric in 
the case as “a friend of the court.” 


Plan Get Tough Policy 


A committee of teachers and adn nis- 
trators in Los Angeles is planning a ‘get 
tough” policy. After a long study ot dis- 
ciplinary problems, the committee is rec- 
ommending “termination of enrolln nt” 
of students past 16 years of age if ‘hey 
fail to maintain “a reasonable recor: of 
scholarship and conduct.” 











HOLDEN PATENT 


COVER COMPANY 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accounting—Secretarial—Bookkeeping 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS-recognized as the 
Standard for Quality for over eighty years. 


HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS — made of the same 
quality of paper as the Book Covers, and espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of students in 
art and music departments. 


HOLDEN REPORT CARD ENVELOPES — 


thumb-cut, and made of the same material. 


KOMET-—a liquid plastic preparation which pro- 
vides a quick and permanent method of repair- 
ing books. It will repair torn pages, loose pages, 
loose bindings and will bind a number of sheets 
together. 


Samples on request. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 














Court & Conference Reporting 
Stenographic—Business Administration 
Medical Secretarial 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Monthly Typing Tests—Typing Achievement Certificates—Annua! 
Typing Contest at the College in April—Speakers for College, 
Career or Guidance Meetings—Speakers for Business Education 


Classes—Individual Counselling on B 





We cordially invite you to visit the College 
during your Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association Convention, Friday, February 13. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


215 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE 
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ondary education at Hibbing, Minn., from evidence of her concern for the less 
- AASA Chooses F. E. Conner 1937 to 1944. A graduate of the Univer- _ fortunate. 
= President-Elect for 1960 sity of South Dakota, he received both . * es : 
Jd the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the Mrs. Elsa Stanhope, for 38 years an 
; : : , University of Iowa. instructor in Girls’ Technical High School, 
we W \SHINGTON, D. C.—Forrest E, Con- More than 7,000 association members died Dec. 31, at her home in Milwaukee. 
- ner, superintendent of schools, St. Paul, participated in the balloting. Mrs. Stanhope had been retired for four 
ed Minn., is the new president-elect of the years. During her teaching years she was 
ng American Association of School Adminis- an active member of the Secondary Teach- 
ie trators (AASA). He will head the national — ¢cholastic Champions Proposed ers Association in Milwaukee and was a 
in professional organi- member of WEA. 
mm Zation of city, A special committee of the Maine * ¢ 8 
bin county, and state Teachers Association has suggested the Maryellen Shields, a member of the 
rd school superintend- selection of school champions in history, faculty of West Division High School, 
- ents for one year English, math, and science in county and died Dec. 3, after a three weeks illness. 
” starting Mar. 15, state tournaments. Winners would receive She taught commercial studies and was an 
fe: 1960, after complet- scholarships and trophies similar to those assistant in counciling for 15 years. She 
Bas ing his term as presi- given to successful athletes. was a member of the Milwaukee Secon- 
ng dent-elect. - dary Education Association, WEA, and 
“i Conner won the NEA. 
presidency in a close , * 8 @ 
= contest with Benja- Jn Semoriam Irwin Gerbath, for 25 years an athletic 
an F. E. CONNER min C. W illis, gen- Charlotte Kohn of La Crosse, organizer coach and director at West Division High 
ki. eral superintendent of the Orthopedic School at the University School, Milwaukee, passed away Dec. 28. 
in of schools at Chicago, and Js Chester of Wisconsin in Madison, died Dec. 30 A former star athlete, for University of 
Swanson, professor of education, Univer- after a stroke suffered two weeks before. | Wisconsin—Milwaukee, he coached many 
sity of California at Berkeley. After developing the Orthopedic School in winning teams in football at West. He was 
Elected vice-president for a one-year La Crosse she came to Madison in 1931 te a member of the Athletic Council of Mil- 
term starting Mar. 15, 1959, was Evart plan the Orthopedic School at the Wiscon- waukee Public Schools and a_ popular 
W. Ardis, superintendent of schools, Ypsi- sin General Hospital where she remained member of many professional groups. 
lanti, Mich. John S. Cartwright, superin- as teacher and principal until she retired a eee 
is. tendent of schools, Allentown, Pa., was in 1947. Miss Kohn was president of the Edward J. Prucha, 71, a member of the 
‘et chosen to serve a four-year term on the Madison Education Association and was River Falls State College faculty since 
*” executive committee of the association, a member of the WEA Executive Commit- 1915, died Jan. 7 at River Falls. A native 
si starting Mar. 15, 1959. tee from 1931 to 1934. During her service of Mishicot he was a professor of bac- 
it” Since 1949, Conner has served as super- for professional organizations she was a__ teriology and registrar at the college since 
ie intendent of schools at St. Paul. Previ- champion of teacher progress and welfare. 1924. He was a graduate of the Oshkosh 


ously, he was superintendent at Kenosha, 


Her success as head of the Orthopedic 
School at Wisconsin General Hospital is 


Normal school and the University of Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture. 


from 1944 to 1949, and director of sec- 





“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?’’* 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


' The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


« Colliers Collier's 
jo Enewlo Encyelo- 
peda pedia 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


Wis. Representative 
P. M. VINCENT 
Box 80 

Stevens Point, Wis. 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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New Edition! 
of a famous series 


My Word Book 


by BREED and ROGERS 


A complete spelling pro- 
gram for grades one 
through eight with these 
revolutionary features: 


Automatic 
Individualization 

Slow and rapid learners 
succeed in the same class. 


Honest Phonics 

Phonics for spelling rather 
than phonics for reading. 
In reading: symbol 
sound; in spelling: sound 
> symbol. 


Additional features 
worthy of your closest 
attention: 


The Finest Teaching 
Procedures 

Suggested in complete 
detail in each Teachers 
Manual. 


Seven-Year Dictionary 
Program 

Beginning with Picture 
Dictionaries in Primary 
Grades; Trainer Diction- 
aries in Middle Grades; 
“Full-fledged” Diction- 
aries in Upper Grades. 


Sensible Correlation 

of spelling with other 
Language Arts subjects 
—designed to reinforce 
those Language Arts 
skills that significantly in- 
fluence success in spelling. 


Published in Two Forms 
Paper-bound, work-text 
form and Clothbound, 
textbook form. 


Lyons and Carnahan 
CHICAGO 


You will want to examine 
this series. For information 
write Mr. Randall R. Parker, 
Schuster Drive, Route 5, West 
Bend, Wisconsin, our Wiscon- 
sin representative, or, Miss 
Dorothy Anderson, Box 64, 
Osseo, Wisconsin, our Wiscon- 
sin consultant. 
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Janesville Teachers Get 
“Long Overdue” Citation 


JANESVILLE-—Teachers with at least 
25 years of service in Janesville Public 
Schools received the plaudits of the com- 
munity and citations for meritorious service 
at a banquet at the Country Club, Friday 
evening, Jan. 30, given by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The event, the first of its kind 
ever held, was termed “long overdue” by 
representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In the future teachers will be hon- 
ored at the annual meetings of the organ- 
ization as they reach the 25-year mark as 
teachers in the city. 

Governor Nelson, who was the principal 
speaker at the banquet, told the teachers 
he had two things in common with them. 
He taught two of the four years he was in 
the Army, and “while I was in the Army, 
I was underpaid, too.” 

He said that the most fundamental obli- 
gation of society is providing education for 
its youth. “We must recognize,” he said, 


“that the most important things in our | 


educational systems are teachers and 
books. Buildings are secondary.” 

The Governor advised that the taxpayers 
“who have a right to insist that a dollar’s 
worth be received for a dollar spent” re- 
view the expenses of the educational sys- 
tem. Since schools are used only nine 
months of the year, he posed the ques- 
tion, “Is it the most efficient way to utilize 


the investment of hundreds of millions of | 


dollars?” 

From his experience of ten years in the 
Senate, Nelson told his audience that one 
of the most difficult things on which to 
sell the Senate is for money for research, 
books, teachers, and social studies research. 

Nelson spoke of the “appalling ignor- 
ance” of the press and the public about 
state government. He said that much of 
the public opposition to spending is “irra- 


tional, uninformed opposition” which he | 


feels is serious in a democratic society. 

Twenty of the 66 who received the cita- 
tion were unable to be present, but many 
of them sent greetings to their former co- 
workers from various spots in the nation. 
Others were ill. 


Student Union Buildings 
To Be Opened at Colleges 


MADISON—The first of nine new stu- 
dent union buildings at the Wisconsin 
state colleges will open this month, Su- 
perior and Eau Claire buildings will open 
soon afterward and all nine will be oc- 
cupied late this spring. 

The new student centers on the nine 
campuses have cost six million dollars to 
build and equip. Most of the money was 
borrowed from the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency on a 40-year Joan. 
A fee of $9 a semester per student will 
repay the loan. 

Of brick construction, the new student 
buildings range in size from the largest at 
La Crosse, costing $850,000, to the small- 
est at Menomonie, costing $500,000. There 
are conference rooms, game rooms, music 
rooms, and offices for student and alumni 
activities. 
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PENT ete a 


RETIREMENT IN FLORIDA 


$10 down, $10 monthly 

buys your homesite in 

so Central Florida’s finest 

ig: ae retirement and vacation 

Le. “eis _, community in the high 

& ~} ““<Sg@ = sridge section near Se. 

ee wR bring. On 84 square mile 

4 (i. Highlands Lake. Free 

S&S lakefront community 

“= beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 

chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. 1% acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 


Get FREE color brochures, house plans; learn 
how we can help you plan, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., Dept.C-57 Lake Placid, Florida. 











Say you sow it in the JOURNAL 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of begi:iners 
now making money writing short paragray hs. I 


| tell you what to write, where and how tc sell; 


and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, sight 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARK ETT, 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 2:;, lil, 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y. 


Practical help in 
EACHING 


Square Dance 


— 


Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 

Folk Dances 

Singing Games 

Play Party Games 
Marching 


OOANNAA 


Rope Skipping 
78 or 3313 rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

Box No. 60, Freeport, N. Y. 

{| Please send FREE BROCHURE 

(] Enclosed is 50¢ for 331/, rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


ee 


Your Name_—_____— 


Address___ — 


a 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


February 1259 
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Nomzinees for 


NEA Convention Delegates 


ICT I 


i} rwald Esbensen, Port Wing 
: Jensen, Milltown 
yest V. Junker, Merrill 
Me: garet Ryan, Rice Lake 
Mr:. Lillian Zahn, Chippewa Falls 


DISTRICT II 


Robert H. Kupper, Manitowoc 
Mrs. Winifred Ludwig, Gresham 
Alice Scott, Oshkosh 


DISTRICT III 


G. W. Bannerman, Wausau 
William Graham, Tomah 
Kurt Schoenoff, Baraboo 


Ss ) 
ep” 


ASHLANO 


BAYFIELD 


1RON 























TAYLOR 





Cay CLAIRE 
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JACKSON 


DISTRIC 
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MONROF 
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DISTRICT IV 


Mabel Chapman, Brookfield 
Eugene Iffand, Oconomowoc 

Mrs. Elva McKinley, Fond du Lac 
David Schulz, Racine 

DISTRICT V 

Walter Barr, Madison 

Howard C. Koeppen, Clinton 
Elda Reddeman, Wisconsin Dells 


Henry Rowe, Beloit 
Dwayne Schmaltz, Middleton 


DISTRICT VI 


Rila Govier, Milwaukee 

Paul Honzik, South Milwaukee 
Elden Hunter, Milwaukee 
Edith Luedke, West Allis 


MARINCTTE 











NNEBAGO O~CALU= IMANITOWOC 
\y MCT 


MARQUE T wey 
GARE TFOND DULAC] 


JOODGE 
KEE 


The district nominees for WEA 
delegates to the NEA conven- 
tion at St. Louis, June 28- 


July 3, appear on this page. 


WEA members of each district 
may vote for two of the 
persons nominated from their 
respective districts. Write 

the names of two on the 
district ballot in which you 
reside. Adhere to district 
boundary in voting. Consult 


map. 


Cut off the entire ballot strip 


and send it to the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 

404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin, so that 
he will receive it not later 
than March 12, twelve 


o clock noon. 


The WEA Executive Com- 
mittee in December authorized 
payment to delegates of first- 
class roundtrip railroad fare 
from their homes in Wisconsin 
to St. Louis and $90 for 


living expenses. 


Ballot is on reverse side of 


this statement. 


DISTRIC 


OANE 
JEFFERSON BBVAUKE SHA 


DISTRICT DISTRICT 
LZ 


Be Sure that the Delegates 
IZ 


for Whom You Are Voting Are 








———--aaee RACINE 


LA FAYETTE 


KENOSHA 


Nominees in Your District. 























WEA Executive Committee Districts 
Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballet 
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Vote For2In 


Your District 








DISTRICT I 








Note: Remember that only the ballots 
which are received in the office of the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by March 12, 12 
o'clock Noon are counted. That date IS 
the deadline. 
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NEA Studies Show Drop 
In Teachers’ Salaries 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Classroom 
teachers’ average salaries for the current 
school year are estimated to average only 
4,5% above those of the 1957-58 school 
year, according to the NEA Research 
Division, whereas the average increase 
from 1956-57 to 1957-58 was 7.1%. The 
average salary increase in 11 states this 
vear is estimated at less than 3%. 

Decisions about this year’s salaries were 
made early in 1958, when the talk of a 
business recession was at a maximum. 
Conditions in early 1959 appear more 
favorable. Production and national income 
are rising; the business outlook is good. 


Urgency for Support 

Furthermore, local boards of education 
are sensing a new urgency on the part of 
citizens for major steps forward in school 
support in general and in teachers’ salaries 
in particular, reports the NEA. 

January and February are, still a little 
early, but in March, April, and May, two 
school boards out of three will make up 
their minds on the big question: “What 
do we pay the teachers next year?” During 
April nearly one-fourth of the local sched- 
ules for 1959-60 will be released. In the 
meantime, school authorities thruout the 
nation are facing their annual battle of 
trying to plan a wise budget for 1959-60, 
knowing that school revenues will be too 
small to meet the community’s needs for 
schools. 


Facts for Local Boards 


Local boards should keep in mind such 
facts as these, declares the NEA: 

Male college graduates of June 1959 
are now being recruited by leading indus- 
tries at salaries ranging from $4,716 to 
$6,036. The average is $5,268. 

The 1950 census showed that average 
earnings of professional workers other than 
teachers were more than 80% higher than 
average earnings of all workers. Teachers’ 
average earnings in 1957 were only about 
6% above those of all workers—far below 
professional levels. 

In recent years, teachers’ average salaries 
have risen faster than those of all workers, 
but it would take increases of 12% to 15% 
a year for several years to bring teachers’ 
average salaries to a professional level. 





st FOR SALE: 85 feet Mobilwall § 
". Metal Partitioning 68” high, Mist ‘ 
a, Green. One metal folding gate 90” # 
a x90”. Two metal folding gates § 
" 70” x7'0”. If interested, contact . 
a C. C. Carlson, 9333 W. Lincoln « 
ss Avenue, West Allis 19, Wisconsin. % 








SUMMER INCOME 
Opportunity for free vacation and chance for 
good income in interesting work. Get our 
free ‘“‘Resorts for Sale’’ list (with details) on 
the many fine opportunities in the ‘‘Land of 
the Sky Blue Waters,’’ from $3,000 and up. 
Write or call Jorm Kangas, 


CALHOUN REALTY 
3040 HENNEPIN, MINNEAPOLIS 
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Wanted 
RETIRED TEACHERS 


Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Level 

The school year of 1958-59 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 











HELP WANTED: Male counselors in sumer 
camp for boys near Hayward, Wisco sin, 
June 23—August 23. Teachers and >ider 
college students. Apply to Mr. Lou &.sen- 
blum, 881 E. Lake Forest Ave., Milwe kee 
17, Wisconsin. 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOO: 
Sponsored by the University of Arizona co- 
operation with Stanford, University of Calif. :nia, 
and Guadalajara professors, it will of or in 











Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, © urses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, lane age, 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, boare and 
room. Write Prof, Juan B. Rael, Box K, Ste iford 
University, Calif. 

Three 1959 Sun 
Weeks SUMMER IN HAWAII Surf 


Fifth Tour of Educational Travel 
Overnight by air brings you to the he. t of 
Polynesian Culture. Learn from friendshi:s in 
international living where each day s a 
memorable one. Accommodations at W2eikiki 
Beach, Opportunity to enroll at Universi:y of 
Hawaii Summer Session. For literature and 
information write: Margaret O’Connor, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, national 
advertising, publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. No. STM-2. 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Handbook of Remedial Read- 
ing Materials $1.00 


Lure the reluctant reader with up-to-date material 
especially selected for high interest, low vocabu- 
lary, and literary quality. 28 page list covering 
story books, reference material, text books, 
phonics, and word drill materials. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
ESTACADA, OREGON 


























For Teachers--F REE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 

Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 

cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 

July 23 to Aug. 21. Write for it today: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 

| SO7 North Main Wichita, Kansas 


MARTINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment. Ask for our  ‘ 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN’S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, 
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County College Presidents 
Plan Statewide Programs 


\WISCONSIN RAPIDS — The County 


Colleg: Presidents Association meeting in 
Wisconsin Rapids, Jan. 16-17, planned 
statew! le county college forensic contests 
to be eld at the Racine-—Kenosha County 
Teach::s College at Union Grove and at 
the Leaglade County College at Antigo. 
Plans vere also completed for the state- 
wide | sketball tournament for both men 
and w nen at Sheboygan County College 
at She! oygan Falls on Feb. 20. 

The >residents discussed the methods of 
selecti: - recruitment of new students with 
a gene: | upgrading of scholastic standards 
require | for graduation from the county 
college 

Reports presented at the meeting indi- 
cated ‘hat 1,354 students are now en- 
rolled i. the county colleges, or double the 


number enrolled in 1946. 

Roy {hlenfeldt, representative from the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
recommended that all teachers in the 
county colleges have a master’s degree, or 
plan to obtain such a degree soon. 

Because of increased costs of operation, 
consideration was given to the need to in- 
crease the maximum tuition charges for 
out-of-county students from $9 to $15 per 
week per student. 

During the course of the meeting it 
was pointed out that 80% of the teachers 
now teaching in rural and village elemen- 
tary schools are graduates of the county 
colleges and other graduates have been 
placed in Wisconsin elementary schools as 
well as in schools of other states. Because 
of the great need for properly trained 
teachers in elementary schools, the pres- 
idents of the colleges formed plans to ex- 
pand curriculums and plant facilities. 





“What Don’t You Like 
About Your Job?” Study 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new nation- 
wide chance for teachers to express their 
feelings about most irritating work condi- 
tions is being supplied this month by the 
special questionnaire or “opinionaire” go- 
ing to every 100th member of the NEA 
as part of its Special Project on Condi- 
tions of Work for Teachers and School 
Administrators. 

“This is not a ‘new discovery’ study 
nor is it a scientifically selected sampling,” 
said Kenneth Brown of San Francisco, 
director of the project, who is working 
under the supervision of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in cooperation 
with other interested NEA units. “Prob- 
lems inherent in conditions of work for 
classroom teachers and school administra- 
tors have been with us for years and are 
well known. As for scientific sampling, 
such an undertaking would require much 
complicated balancing and adjusting, as 
between such factors as urban and rural 
areas, high-income and low-income com- 
munities, and many others. Instead, we 
have simply selected every 100th member 
to receive a printed questionnaire made up 
of approximately 50 implied issues. 
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Geography 
for Today’s World 


HARLAN H. BARROWS 
EDITH PUTNAM PARKER 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


A new program that builds basic understandings of peoples, 


places, and ways of living in our modern global world. 


Old World Lands 
Grade 6 


Our Big World 
Grade 4 


A World View 
Grade 7 


The American Continents 
Grade 5 


Silver Burdett Company 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


Representatives: U. M. JOHNSON, JOE H. LITTLE 



















RANCE_// 


ssp Sy peur Bad 


=: * 
ES HENS STS 
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From the Bay of Biscay to the Alps—from 
the English Channel to the Riviera the best 
way to travel in France is by rail. 


All France is before you—served by one 
of the speediest and most comfortable 
railroad systems in the world. 


In addition, fast autorails and modern aut 

motor coaches run on regular schedules — 

selected especially to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 








For actual tickets and reservations 
before you leave home— 
see your travel agent. 






The New Furailpaas 


A history making achievement in travel convenience 
— ONE ticket good for 2 months of unlimited rail- 
road travel interchangeably in 13 European countries. 


1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 
Dept. W-1 





RAILROADS 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Please send me: iia . 
(2) Mlustrated booklet “FRANCE” ‘sdhtien 
(J Information on “ EURAILPASS" pats 
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It’s no surprise... 


that these 
texts 

are the 

most 

modern and 
effective 

teaching 
aids 
available 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Grades 3-8 1958 Edition 


by Prudence Cutright 
and co-authors 


NEW facts... NEW illus- 
trations... NEW color... 
4 NEW books. Exclusive 
feature! Teachers Editions 
contain annotations on text 
pages, cross-referenced with 
bound-in manual and an- 
swer key. 


i 
HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
1958 Edition 
by Bragdon-McCutchen 
This handsome new edition of- 
fers you every teaching advan- 
tage. You can easily teach a full 
year’s course because there is no 
wasteful repetition; chronologi- 
cal history gives you a shorter, 
more comprehensive book. 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 

1959 Edition 

by Clark-Edmonson-Dondineau 

Up-to-date information, new 4- 

color illustrations, and dynamic 

charts make this leading text- 

book the most teachable in to- 

day’s civics classroom. 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in Wisconsin are: 
L. A. BLOCK 


219 Concord Avenue 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


ROBERT M. SPEES 
41 Island Avenue 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


The Macmillan E. 


434 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








Recess Time 


Opinions Vary 
Irate Golfer: “You must be the world’s 
worst caddie!” 
Caddie: “Hardly. That would be too 
much of a coincidence.” 
oO ce] ° 
There’s a Reason 
He: “Since I met you I can’t eat, I 
can’t sleep, I can’t drink.” 
She (shyly): “Why Not?” 
He: “I’m broke!” 
= e ° 


Mathematics: The number of blasts that 


| come from auto horns in a traffic jam is 





equal to the sum of the squares at the 
wheels. 

Q = a 
No Help Needed 

Suitor: “Sir, I have an attachment for 
your daughter.” 

Father: “Young man, when my daugh- 
ter needs accessories, I'll buy them for her 
myself,” 

co ° * 

It costs more now to amuse a child than 

it used to cost to educate his father. 
® & e 
Paying Her Own Way 

The elderly Scot was still up when his 
son returned from a courting trip. 

Son: “Why are you so worried, Dad?” 

Dad: “Just wondering how much the 
evening cost.” 

Son: “Just fifty cents.” 

Dad: “That was not so much.” 

Son (simply): “It was all she had.” 

= = = 

An inferiority complex could be a bless- 
ing if the right people had it. 

= 2 = 
Kids Will Tell 

Billy: “Grandpa, come out and play foot- 
ball with me.” 

Grandpa: “I can’t play football, Billy.” 

Billy: “My daddy says you can ’cause 
he said that when you kick off we'll get 
about $50,000.” 

® % * 

Now that they've made cigarettes less 
irritating, I wish they'd start working on 
the commercials. 

= = ° 
Exasperating 

“Does your husband talk in his sleep?” 

“No, and it’s terribly exasperating. He 
just grins.” 

* & ® 
The Reply Adequate 

Mother: “Does my boy like to study?” 

Teacher: “He likes do nothing 
better.” 


to 


Service Wanted 
After several hours of luckless fishing, 
the little girl suddenly threw down her 
pole and cried, “I quit.” 
“What’s the matter?” her father asked. 
“Nothing,” said the child, “except that 
I can’t seem to get waited on.” 








AROUND THE WORLD « 2995 
60 DAY ALL EXPENSE AIR CRUISE 
AIR CONDITIONED FIRST CLASS & DELUXE HoTELs 

’ PRIVATE CAR AND 


VA 
p= DELUXE COACH SIGHTSEEING 


CONDUCTOR DR. DON CASTLEBERRY 
mé-S» F. STATE (6 UNITS CREDIT OPT 


Departing June 19 from San Francisco 

HONOLULU « JAPAN ¢ HONGKONG « SAIGON 
ANGKOR WATeBANGKOKe SINGAPORE + CEYLON 
INDIA TEHERANe ISRAEL « TURKEY « GREECE 


Special features: Week tour Ceylon, Southern Indio, 
Ellora & Ajanta Caves, Kashmir, 5 days Israel. Tour end; 
Rome with opportunity for independent travel in Europe, 


STOP TOURS 


2123 Addison Street ° Berkeley, Californic 


ee 


SUMMER STUDY in 


S] SOUTH AMERIC/: 
@A AROUND THE Woxip 


> 





Enjoy in congenial company a stimu! ting 
vacation full of new ideas, new  s:zhts, 
sounds and people. Earn academic «©: in- 
service credit in Education, Languages Lit. 
erature, Music, Art, History, Geog: ‘phy, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty »em- 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. V:-it 6, 


&, 10 countries at a cost that makes s< 
much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY AB ROAD 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
TRAVEL RIGHT a 


Check choice and mail today (V 

1. Custom made courier assisted—Euri ye 

2. Collegiate Tours to—Europe (] U.S.A. 

3. Origins of New England Tour Jure 22 
July 3 

“A Course on Wheels’? N.E. Origins liistory 

& Literature from 1620. 3 Hrs. Univ. «redit. 


Book early—This Tour sold out last four years. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 2°,Noweur ° 


‘expe Boston, Mass 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the 
Iron Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different 
trip—for the young in spirit who want 
to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $724-$1300 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S Pasadena, California 


EUROPE 
:798- 


11 COUNTRIES 
JET TOURS 


via PAN AMERICAN 


WEEKLY JET TOURS—25 Days . . . Departing 
from New York every Monday from March 16th 
thru November 2nd. European Grand Tour visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE— 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED . . . includes round trip 
economy Class air fare, all First Class hotels, most 
meals, all sightseeing, First Class transportation in 
Europe, transfers, and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. State © Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 35-A 
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C.A.T. for College of Experience 
Monograph—s0¢ postpaid 
Corcer Day Talks—You ‘‘Write the Ticket'’ 
RALPH T. CRAIGO 
5733 James Ave. So. Minneapolis 19, Minn. 
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‘ANAT ‘ONAL SERVICE Oy ase 


personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Teac: 1ers Agency Albert management for 
Ibert—Si 1885 three generations, 
Pt ae Member NATA 
2’ S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


¢LINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 Scuth Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaskc, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member N. A. T. A.—39th Year 


HU F F TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now. 
44 years’ Placement Service. 

















Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools 
as can be found in all the U.S.A. 

Don’t put it off—write us today. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 —. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Member N. A. T. A. 











Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


P.O. Box 563 120 So. Lincoln St. 


Santa Maria, California 
Good Teaching 


Opportunities 


High Salaries 


Excellent Retirement 
We Can Help You 


Write or fill in coupon at once. 
P< 

Pacife Coast Ceachers Argency 
P.O. Box 563 Santa Maria, Calif. 


Please send me information regarding 
your agency. 


Name ___ 
Address - 


ANNA M. SHEEHY, : ‘oe 


—_—.. 
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WEA Financial Summary 
December 1958 
$100,071.92 

10,552.39 


Balance Dec. 1 
Receipts 


$110,624.31 
Expenditures 15,653.24 
$ 94,971.07 
Other Accounts 
Life Membership Fund 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 


3,870.24 


$121,639.84 


Lioyp R. MOsSENG 
Treasurer 
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Inside Back 


2k: UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


1959 
Junaid S104, 


Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Kush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 


FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM June 12- July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP June 22 - July 17 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM . . . . June 29-July 17 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . 


July 20 - August 14 
. July 20 - August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 15 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


|} PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Name 
Street Address 


City 

















comments 
from the 
office 


Congratulations to NEA 


@ February 8-10 is significant for education, In Wash- 
ington, D. C., on those days, the National Education 
Association dedicated its new $7,000,000 Headquarters 
Building to the service of education. Government offi- 
cials, prominent laymen, and educators from thruout 
the United States paid tribute to the vision and cour- 
age of our educational leaders for their planning and 
completion of the project. Speakers gave particular 
praise to some 150,000 participants who either pur- 
chased life memberships in the Association, or made 
voluntary contributions, or both, to the building fund. 

Teachers and citizens everywhere may now point 
with pride to our new educational center as a symbol 
of free public education in a free nation. Of course, the 
building itself is only an inanimate object of steel, stone, 
and glass created from the imagination of the architect 
and put together by the skilled hands of many laborers 
under the guidance and planning of capable engineers, 
but the people who work in it will give life and 
vitality to education. The NEA staff together with over 
600,000 members as of January 1959, will be the lead- 
ers who will play major roles in the drama of civiliza- 
tion. The best educational system we know how to pro- 
duce can be our only goal in a world where survival 
of our way of life depends on a highly educated 
citizenry. 

We congratulate the NEA on its beautiful and mod- 
ern Headquarters Building, its capable staff, and its 
wise and energetic leadership. We hopefully and con- 
fidently look forward to a brighter national outlook 
toward education as a result of NEA’s position in the 
national scene. The new home will add prestige and 
facilities for a dynamic profession dedicated to serve 
education. 


Response at Hearings 


@ A few hearings have already been held by the edu- 
cation committees of the Legislature, At these meet- 
ings it has been heartening and gratifying to see the 
splendid cooperative spirit school boards, PTA’s, and 
teachers associations have shown by their enthusiastic 
response. Spokesmen from these groups present their 
arguments to the committees in a sincere and straight- 
forward manner which creates confidence. When school 
boards, PTA’s, and association members urge increased 
state aid for education, no one can justly accuse them 
of being “vested interests” seeking the expenditure of 
public funds for their own project. Their primary inter- 
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est is education. They are urging us to use every means 
at our command to develop our human resources, the 
greatest natural resource the nation has. They, too, are 
helping to pay the bill. 

The open legislative hearing, Wisconsin’s method to 
give all citizens an opportunity to register their opinions 
on a measure, is a valuable feature of the democratic 
process. Even the opponents of a bill have ample time 
to present their case. 

To keep educational leaders informed about le zisla- 
tion we mail from the WEA office each week over 2, 
legislative bulletins in which we brief bills affecting 
education that have been introduced during the veek, 
and we also note the progress measures have male in 
the legislative mill. It is our means to keep our ‘nem. 
bership informed thru communications with the edu- 
cational leaders in each community. We look fo: ward 
to continued cooperation from all those interes d in 
education. 


Our NEA Membershit 


@ Wisconsin is making a valiant effort to reach its em. 
bership goal of 10,000 active NEA members for 1959, 
As of January 22 we had 8,528 members, a g: n of 
1,113 over last year, but still short 1,472. In perce itage 
we have attained 85% of our objective. Already Ar. ona, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana. New 
Mexico, and South Dakota may point with priie to 
their record of 100% of their goal for this year, 

It should be clearly understood, however, that reach- 
ing the goal does not mean that all teachers o! the 
state are members of the national association, In some 
states practically all teachers join their national profes- 
sional organization as well as their state association 
while in others only a small percentage are members 
of the NEA. 

It is interesting to study the NEA membership rec- 
ords in the states and to speculate as to the reasons 
why some states will have nearly 100% membership 
of all their teachers in the NEA while others are trail- 
ing far behind. Altho we do know some of the circum- 
stances prevailing in some states which affect member- 
ship, we will not attempt an analysis at this time. We 
would like to see each teacher, however, ask himself 
a few questions about his membership in his profes- 
sional organization or lack of membership. 

For example: Am I personally deriving a benefit from 
the services of the NEA? Should I share with my col- 
leagues the responsibilities of helping to promote the 
welfare of education and educators? Am I aiding my 
profession to defend itself against unfair critics? If | 
haven't ready answers to these questions, and perhaps 
many more, do I have the professional responsibility. 
of seeking the answers? 

Since the NEA was founded over a century ago, the 
professional status of teachers has grown tremendously. 
Not until everyone is an active member of his local, 
state, and national professional organization and is giv- 
ing financial support to his associations as well as :mak- 
ing a personal effort in his own community to oost 
education and his profession can we be satisfied. | on't 
leave it all to George! 


February 1959 





